














MR. SCHOOL OFFICIAL, 


WE SYMPATHIZE WITH YOU DURING THESE DAYS OF 
GREATLY INCREASED ENROLLMENT AND LIMITED BUDGETS. WE 
PLEDGE OURSELVES TO FURNISH THE HIGHEST QUALITY OF 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT THAT WILL GIVE MANY 
YEARS OF SATISFACTORY SERVICE AT THE VERY LOWEST 
PRICES. 


A Complete School Service 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY 


158 SECOND AVENUE NORTH 720 SOUTH GAY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


357-59 MADISON AVENUE 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 

















Arkansas, 





Miss Marjorie Walker, 
teacher of senior English and 
French at Lewisville (Ark.) 
High School, hesitated about 
submitting her entry in the 
recent Lion Oil Scholarship 
contest for Southern teachers, 
then decided she might as 
well enter it. She won a 
$1,200 scholarship, will use 
it to complete work for her 
M. A. degree. She has been 
teaching for 20 years. 





Millington, Tennessee, 
Teacher Wins ‘1,200 
Lion Oil Scholarship 


Her Students Urged Her To 
Enter Contest...12 Other 
Tennessee Teachers Win 
Cash Awards in Zone “‘B”’ 


Mrs. Fred A. Boettcher, English 
and Typing teacher at Millington 
(Tenn.) Central High School, is 
busy planning a party for stu- 
dents of her sophomore class. She 
promised them a party if she won 
a prize in the recently concluded 
Lion Oil Scholarship contest for 
Southern teachers—and Mrs. 
Boettcher’s essay won first prize, 
a $1,200 scholarship. The winner has been i 

ean See three at Millington. Her ratory. bg on 
See to ad —_ on stationed at the Navy 
technical s at Millington. With a B.A. degree issi 
patch p= Sect — Women, Mrs. Boettcher rage 

2 yhere she wi . ‘ i 
requirements for an a daoee — 























“RUNNER-UP” 
SISTER MARY LOYOLA FOX 


Mr. William L. Osteen inci 
Mr. Willis ‘ , principal at Central High, receiv 
oe — —— for the school library. Tu tecon 
aw: s made to the school of the winner of th i 

; de e firs’ 
Mr. Osteen said he considered the Lion Scholarship ag 
a far-sighted investment in Southern education. ae 


~ heme Loyola Fox, RSM, is winner of the second prize. 
Fi Pog Boe ie Frc She is principal of Immaculate 
ception High School, Memphis, where sh 
ser gyal: 2. Ss, she also 
English, Spanish and Religion. She has been teachin: re 
years in Memphis, the past four at her current post 
Thirty-nine teachers in 
r ‘s three zones were awarded prizes i i 

— — were on the subject, “‘What Are Pe its 
ilities As A Teacher?’”’. Since 195 : 
ae 2”. Six 950, when the Sch i 
a — through the end of this school term pay 
7ill have awarded to Southern students ‘ 

1,075 prizes worth more than $97,000. aT ee 
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Merit Award Winners— Zone “B” 


Francis Fuson 


Mississippi Teachers Are Winners in Zone a” and "C” TEACHER PRINCIPAL 


Miss Louise Neel Gattis 
Schoo! (Murfreesboro) 


W. H. Patterson 













McFadden 
Mrs. Howard J. Sands 
Glendole Schoo! (Nashville) 
Jimmy Thomas, Supt. 
Milen High School 
Miss Dorothy Lancaster 


Snowden Junior 


Mrs. Josephine A. Belew 


Lexington City School 


Miss Willie Mae Williford, 
teacher of senior English and 
Spanish at Greenwood 
(Miss.) High School, carried 
off a $1,200 scholarship the 
firsi tirae she entered a Lion 
Oil Scholarship contest for 
Southern teachers. A teacher 
for 33 years, 24 of them at 
Greenwood, Miss Williford 
will use the scholarship to 
complete her work toward 
an M. A. degree. 


Mrs. Milton Mayo 
P. C. Hutchinson 
High School (Memphis) 


Paul G. Cagwood 


Miss Billie Cooke W. E. Lowe 

Central High School (Nashville) 

Robert J. Fisher Rabbi Joseph Nayowitz, Dir. 

Memphis Hebrew Acodemy 

Mrs. Frank Taylor Tom Johnson 
Ridgely High School 
cGuire Richardson 

Washington High School (Memphis) 


Miss Frances M B. T. Hunt 
8.T 





Lion is an integral part of the South, employing more 


than 2,700 persons, who receive annually over 
$16,000,000 in wages and benefits. 
Lion Oil manufactures more than si 


s which keep the wheels of Southern industry, 
Lion's nitrogen 


xty petroleum 


product: 
transportation and agriculture spinning. 





Mrs. Lilliam Tidwell T. K. Jones 
John Early Schoo! (Nashville) 


Why Lion Oil Scholarship Fund Was Established 
Russell R. Tuck C. H. Cole, Supt. 


help Brodford Scheel 


fertilizers enrich the soil of Southern farms.. 
Southern farmers produce more and better crops. Judges of the contest were Dr. Heiry H. Hill, 
President; Dr. Susan B. Riley, Professor of English; 


: ai is ¢ age F 
bei atentie yrs 53 eee Se and Dr. Nicholas Hobbs, Professor of Educational 
"We believe in the South...cre eager fo Psychology, all faculty members of George Peabody 
.our good neighbors. College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
ood Neighbors’ "! Student essays on “How My Favorite School Subject 
Can Influence My Future” are now being judged, 
and results will be announced week of April 19. 


saying, 
assist its sons and daughters.. 
We're proud to be ‘Home Folks—G 











ENJOY A HALF HOUR OF MUSIC AND L t o od re) I L 


FUN ON “SUNDAY DOWN SOUTH" 
EVERY SUNDAY 5:00-5:30 P. M. 
OVER THE LION RADIO NETWORK 
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COMPANY 


ARKANSAS 


GIVE BLOOD . . . SAVE A LIFE! 
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Shaw Finger- 
Paint, the original finger-paint 
created by Ruth Faison Shaw, 
is now an important medium 
for every age, for both craft 
and creative art purposes. As 
students progress, they find it 
a rich field for experiment, by 
using brushes or a squeegee, 
daubing with sponges or string, 
and making prints. 

A fascinating new folder, 
“Let’s Explore” is yours for the 
asking. For a free copy, write 
Dept. ST 4. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Tennessee is 
Lewis R. Burruss 
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Across the State 
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+a IPTON County had a recent meet- 
ing on ethics. This topic was dis- 
cussed not only at the general meeting, 
but also during the social hour. Truly, our 
teachers are quite interested in their own 
code of ethics and their professional serv- 
ice to the community. 


D OUBLE honors came to Huntsville 


in Scott County in the Freedom Founda- 
tion’s award this year. Mrs. Esther Sharp 
Sanderson, sixth grade teacher at Hunts- 
ville Elementary School was an award 
winner for an essay, The Four Pillars of 
Democracy. She will receive the George 
Washington Honor Medal at ceremonies 
later. Her work and that of her pupils 
were also selected for the principal school 
award in the nation. As a result, the 
teacher will get a trip to Philadelphia, 
Valley Forge, and other historic places. 
The school will receive the Freedom 
Foundation library valued at $500. 


M ISS Verna Seabolt and her children 
at Locust Grove School, Putnam 
County, won this year a Freedom Founda- 
tion award. This is the third award Miss 


Seabolt and her pupils at Locust Grove 
have won from the Freedom Foundation. 


he theme of the 1954 ASCD Year- 
book is Creating a Good Environment 
for Learning. The publication emphasizes 
the teacher’s part in creating a good 
learning environment, and shows teachers, 
administrators, parents, and others in the 
community at work creating conditions 
which foster learning. Osage, a rural 
Henry County two-room school and Oak 
Ridge were the two Tennessee schools 
that made contributions to the book. Mrs. 
Forrest Hill and Mrs. Gladys McAdams, 
teachers at Osage and Mrs. Bessie Huff- 
man, a teacher in the Cedar Hill school 
at Oak Ridge cooperated with Dr. Robert 
Fleming in furnishing material for the 
article. Dr. Fleming, Professor of Edu- 
cation at the University of Tennessee is 
currently on leave to serve as Coordinator 
of Curriculum Research for the ASCD and 
has served as a member of the 1954 year- 
book committee. 


a Tech and the Cookeville 
Rotary Club held their eighth annual 
Career Day on March 22. Approximately 
2500 high school seniors from throughout 
Tennessee participated in this program. 


M RS, EULA M. Jeter, a teacher in 
Anderson School, Brownsville, sent 
us an idea entitled It Can Be Done. “I 
know,” she says, “it was always my ‘pet 
peeve’ to attend regular faculty meeting 
after school. Your day was a nightmare. 
The children were—well, yes, even more 
so. Nevertheless, the Anderson faculty has 
found a way to enjoy these sessions. “How?” 
you ask. It can be done. Almost all of 
us are good cooks, as well as good teach- 
begin our meetings with 
refreshments, real homemade _ southern 
delicacies right from our own kitchens. 
(Our principal, Ed Thompson, says he’s 
on a diet, but not on Wednesdays! ) We 
begin with the first grade teachers and 
come right up the line, then we do it all 
over again. Youll have to admit this 
would put a good taste in your mouth (a 
pun, I’m sorry) and we find our work 
goes along smoothly on our art curriculum, 
too. We get things accomplished with 
improved dispositions due to a few extra 
We recommend it! Why don’t 


ers, sO we 


calories. 
you try it?” 


bbe COUNTY is honored by 
having Mrs. Carl Chaney selected 
as the recipient of the Delta Kappa 


Gamma State Scholarship. Mrs. Chaney is 
a teacher in the Lebanon High School. 


he do more in fifty-four was the 
slogan adopted by the city of Nash- 
ville for the clean-up, paint-up, and fix-up 
campaign. The Nashville Exchange Club, 
City Beautiful Commission, and Nashville 
Fire Department recently sponsored a train 
tour of the city with approximately 400 
participants. The participants represented 
civic, educational, and governmental agen- 
cies, all with one purpose in mind, “mak- 
ing Nashville a cleaner and more beautiful 
city.” We would recommend such a pro- 
cedure for any city. 





Teachers taking students to 
Washington, D. C. on an educa- 
tional tour should remember to 
visit their own headquarters, Na- 
tional Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Nerthwest. 
Visitors are always most welcome. 
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Thinking of Vacation Time 
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New A\llyn and Bacon Books 
in the Social Studies 


STULL AND HATCH GEOGRAPHIES 

. For Grades 6-7 
OUR WORLD TODAY: EASTERN HEMISPHERE 
OUR WORLD TODAY: WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


—New books throughout—Air Age Geography at its best. Enriched unit on 
the land, the people, the technology or know-how, and the institutions of each 
country. Beautifully illustrated in new four-color kodachrome pictures. The 


latest maps. 





STEINBERG: AMERICAN HISTORY 
THE UNITED STATES: STORY OF A FREE PEOPLE 


—The new high school History written on a simplified vocabulary level now 
so much in demand. 





Have you seen these new books yet? 


ALLYN AND BACON, Inc. 181 PEACHTREE STREET, N.E.—ATLANTA 


THOMAS R. GREGORY State Representative 











Here’s your 


— Complete vacation 


pre-planned full of pleasure at one low price 
by GREYHOUND! 


Hotels, transportation, special sight-seeing 
are all included on a Greyhound Expense. 
Paid Tour. You go where you want to go, 
for as long as you like, at a cost you know 
in advance. Choose from hundreds of va- 
cation tours like these: 







WASHINGTON, D.C.,4 days. . . . . $24.50 
YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 
Se ies | wees ee vce wee 48.50 
NEW YORK CITY, 5days . . .' 2. « 28.20 
NEW ENGLAND CIRCLE 
8 days, from New York . . 2. «© 65.50 
FLORIDA CIRCLE 
11 days, from Jacksonville . . . . 79.10 
eee. . ee ae 3 Me 15.65 
EVERGREEN CIRCLE 
TODAY’S BEST 3 days, from Seattle . . . « . . 28.15 
SAN FRANCISCO, 4doys . . . 1... 18.50 


BUY IN TRAVEL 
To these prices add Greyhound round-trip fare fram 


your home. U. S. tax extra. Prices subject to change. 
Ree RR ARM MOO mMase ens ase wena mamas 


FREE! TOUR-PLANNING MAP OF AMERICA 


Mail te Greyhound Tour Dept., 71 W. Lake St., Chicage 1, Ill. for 
full-color map — with details about Expense-Paid Vacation Tours. 


















information on a tour to: sv.8.84 


GREYHOUND ) 2.. 
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LET'S SING RECORDS 


Just out are three new record albums (each containing two long-playing 
records) which present type lessons that may be used in a variety of 
ways. The songs have been taken from the primary books of the series 
and are grouped together by delightful narrative. A utilization guide for 
effective teaching is bound into each album. 








SINGING JUNIORS grade 7 songbook 
SINGING TEEN-AGERS grade 8 songbook 


ADDITIONS TO In these two new books is a wide selection of songs, new ones and old 
favorites, varied in mood and theme, stimulating to sing and planned to 

eee fit the range of youthful voices. The 7th-grade book has songs in unison, 

Our Sing ing World two-, and three-part harmony, and the 8th-grade book adds a number 
of songs with four-part harmony. Write for more details about this 


popular program. 





PITTS - GLENN 





hh GINN AND COMPANY 
165 Luckie St., N. W. Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Represented by Thomas M. Woodson, P. O. Box 246, Nashville, and 
John T. Burrus, P. O. Box 118, Franklin, Tenn. 














MAPS wm | 
D-G GLOBES mewn] 


dies courses in the 
state of 


New GRADED PROGRAM TENNESSEE 


Graded teaching tools help the pupil make 
an orderly progression from introductory MAP TN78 


understandings and skills to the more ad- Size 44” x 58” 
vanced. Physical-Political 











* Population 
STAGE | —Beginners globes and maps for the * Education 


. * Natural Resources 
introductory level. « hadediies 


STAGE || —Simplified globes and maps for : re sn Naa 
lower and intermediate levels. 


STAGE III—Globes and maps for the inter- This map of your state will fit in spring 
mediate level and above. roller wall case with the D-G Physical-Poli- 


tical Continent Maps, which it supplements 
See Your D-G Catalogs 54 and 54E so adequately. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Maps ° Globes -.°* Charts ° Models ° Pictures 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Hlinois 






































THE NEW BLUE BIRD 


SAFETY 
ECONOMY 
PROTECTION 

MORE- RS ae > -FOR LESS 
DURABILITY 
STRENGTH 


New “72” Headroom Famous “One Piece Arch Bow” 


Built in the “South” to serve Southern School 
Children “More Safely” & “More Economically” 


BLUE BIRD ALL AMERICAN 


e SEATS 75 
(Also available in 54 Pass. on 149 “ W.B. 
and 60 Pass. on 179 “ W.8.) 





e Your choice of FORD or 
HERCULES Engines 


e Economical—Rugged Construction 





209” W.B.—Forward control motor e SEATS 75 
The All New Modern Standard for School Transportation Equipment 








Blue Bird Body Co., 
Fort Valley, Ga. 




















Pe ee ae ae A gers : s Gentlemen: 
09°" W . 1 am interested in information on the 
following: 
tt St Pees. 60 Pass. .___.75 Pass. 





Blue Bird All American Bus 
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City State County 














116-118 SECOND AVENUE, NORTH 


Telephone—6- 1464 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
POINT NUMBER FOUR 
Adequate support for higher education 


The institutions of higher learning will require in- 
creased appropriations for the next biennium if they are 
to maintain their high standards of instruction, research, 
and service to the people of the state. Some of the rea- 
sons for increased costs are: 


1. More People are Going to College 


The number of people going to college made a 
sharp increase in the years immediately following 
World War II, and, contrary to most predictions, the 
increases in enrollment have continued after the grad- 
uation of most of the G.I.’s. The following table shows 
that the total enrollment last year was higher than 
for the peak year of G.I. attendance in 1948, 

Total Net Enrollments in Tennessee Public Institu- 
tions of Higher Learning 
1933 1943 1948 1953 


8,976 11,186 24,669 27,402 


At the ninth National Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation which met in March, 1954, in Chicago, colleges 
were advised to prepare for their enrollments to be 
doubled by 1970. This means that Tennessee’s public 
institutions of higher learning will need to be pre- 
pared for annual enrollment increases of more than 
a thousand students per year for the next several 
years. These enrollment increases mean that the in- 
stitutions will have to add teachers and facilities to 
care for the growth. 


2. Most G.I.’s Have Left the College Campus 


The G.I’s of World War II have almost disappeared 
from college campuses, and with each went several 
hundreds of dollars of federal funds. The college 
training program for Korean veterans does not pro- 
vide for any funds to be paid directly to the institu- 
tions as was the case in the G.I. training program 
following World War II. This means that the colleges 
must provide an educational program for more stu- 
dents on less money. Financial support must advance 
as enrollments increase. 


3. General Operating Costs Have Advanced 


Inflation is only one factor in causing the costs of 
operating the institutions of higher learning to ad- 
vance. It is an important factor, however, for costs 
have about doubled since 1940. Demands for more 
equipment, coupled with inflation have contributed 
ever more seriously to the problem of financing a pro- 
gram of higher education. The need for more equip- 
ment, materials, and supplies, has come about as a 
result of recent developments in technological and 
scientific fields, and a result of the increasing enroll- 
ments. 
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4. More Services are Demanded 


The institutions of higher learning are being called 
upon to offer a wider variety of courses to meet the 
needs of an ever-increasingly complex civilization. 
The following table portrays this situation quite 
clearly. 


Course Offerings on the University of Tennessee 
Campus at Knoxville 


Year Number of Courses 
1920 532 
1939 1239 
1945 1280 
1953 3435 


This situation is typical of the other institutions in 
the state. In addition to more courses on the cam- 
puses the institutions are providing a variety of serv- 
ices which contribute to the general welfare and 
economic status of the people of Tennessee. Some of 
these services include: 

a. Educational extension classes 

b. Consultant services on educational problems 

c. Consultant services on municipal problems 

d. Consultant services for business and industry 
. The farm extension program 

Farm experiment stations 
. Agricultural research 
. Medical research 
i. Scientific research 
j. Educational research 


SoQ mo 


5. Other Institutions Pay Better Salaries 


Professors at the University of Tennessee are paid 
about six per cent less than the professors of large 
private universities in the South and 33 1/3 per cent 
less than those in large Northern and Western state 
universities. The difference is even greater for tech- 
nological ‘institutions and for Easter institutions. 
Salaries of professors in the state colleges are cor- 
respondingly lower than those in similiar institutions in 
other states. Our institutions of higher learning must 
improve the salaries of their staffs if they are to 
attract and hold capable people in the various fields. 


TEACHERS’ DUTY TO VOTE* 


Teachers have a responsibility to register and vote. That 
responsibility is threefold in character. 

First, as citizens of a self-governing Republic it is a 
responsiblity that must not be dodged. The education 
of a teacher lays upon the teacher the duty of studying 
public issues and of bringing to bear the greatest measure 
of understanding that such an education makes possible. 

Secondly, the teacher is not only a citizen, he is in- 
escapably a model citizen. The contour and quality of 
that model, the product of mind times spirit, have an 
impact upon youth that finds its ultimate expression in 

(Continued on next page) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
TEACHERS’ DUTY TO VOTE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


the future. Each of us can reach back into obscure and 
minor school experiences when a moment of teaching or 
precept became registered permanently in the character 
that we came to be. The lesson of that fact must not be 
ignored by all of us as teachers as we approach an im- 
portant event in the life of our country, the election of 
our public officials. 


Display Good Citizenship 100% 


It, therefore, becomes the duty of a teacher to live up 
to the obligation of youth model, and to set before youth 
the example of 100% citizenship on election days. 

Thirdly, it must be remembered that each group of 
citizens, farmers, laborers, doctors, retailers, and a host 
of others, has the responsibility of registering for his 
group on election day the superior knowledge of the 
service of that vocation to society. The major interest 
of teachers is education. The major segment of under- 
standing of a teacher is what the schools need and the 
ways and means by which levels of education can be 
slowly raised. 


Study Officials’ Records 


It is our obligation to study the record of public of- 
ficials who make school policy, particularly of the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly and those public officials 
whose major duty is the administering of educational 
laws. The professional organizations, the Tennessee Ed- 
ucation Association and others, will render a real serv- 
ice if their legislative committees, state as well as local, 
provide the leadership, information, and means by which 
these things can be achieved. 


a. 100% registration of all teachers in Tennessee; 


b. 100% knowledge of the record of public officials 
and of candidates for public office; 
c. 100% voting of all teachers on primary election day. 
This program is under way and will be 100% success- 
ful if teachers live up to their threefold duty as citizens 
on the 5th day of August. 
*Adopted from Indiana Teacher with permission of the 


Editor. 


DREW 5. GAYLOR 


Drew Gaylor was Executive Secre- 
tary of the Tennessee Teachers’ Re- 
tirement System from its creation in 
1945 until his death on March 29, 
1954. Prior to this, he served as prin- 
cipal of Farragut High School in 
Knox County for fourteen years. Un- 
der his capable leadership the teach- 
ers’ retirement system was organized 
and has been functioning since its 
inception. 

The respect of the teaching profes- 
sion and the esteem with which he 
was held by his many friends are a 
tribute to his life of unselfish service 
for the cause of education in Ten- 
nessee. His life of service, his devo- 
tion to duty, and his sincerity of 
purpose will continue to be an in- 
spiration to teachers and to other 
friends of education in our state. 














Fourth Workshop 


for Leaders 


The fourth annual Leadership 
Conference sponsored by the Ten- 
nessee Education Association, with 
the co-operation of the National 
Education Association and the State 
Department of Education, will be 
held June 5, 6, 7, on the campus of 
Middle Tennessee State College at 
Murfreesboro. 

The theme selected for discussion 
for the 1954 Conference will be 
“Legislation.” Conference members 
will discuss the legislative program, 
public relations, publicity, and 
methods of informing the lay citi- 
zenry and gaining their support. 
Recognized educators will appear on 
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the general program and will be in 
charge of the discussion groups. 

Each school system has been well 
represented at the three previous 
leadership conferences. We are ex- 
pecting representative attendance 
again this year. 


SERVICES OF 
FREEMAN 


Upon the death of James G. Strad- 
ling, Jr., The John C. Winston Com- 
pany made John S. Shipp, Jr., 
Southern Manager. Mr. Shipp repre- 
sented Winston in Florida, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands prior to 
assuming his new duties. Prior to 
joining Winston, Mr. Shipp was a 
school administrator in Florida hav- 


ing received his B.B.E. degree from 
the University of Florida and his 
Master's degree from Florida State 
University. 

The Southern Division headquar- 
ters, formerly located in Atlanta, has 
been moved to Marianna, Florida, 
where it is located in the Blanche 
Building. 

As a means of helping Hugh 
Hunter render the school people of 
Tennessee the service they deserve 
and Hugh desires they have, Frank 
Freeman, Winston’s Arkansas repre- 
sentative, is assisting Mr. Hunter in 
Tennessee. Mr. Freeman and Mr. 
Hunter are anxious to serve the 
needs of Tennessee schools and in- 
vite you to call on them. 
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Political Leaders Speak 





Candidates Comment on 
TEA Legislative Program 


ENNESSEE'’S public school teachers are vitally interested in how the 

1954 gubernational candidates have reacted to their adopted four-point 
legislative program. Therefore, the executive secretary of the TEA has 
written each announced candidate for a statement of his reaction to the 
program. Replies received prior to publication are printed below in al- 
phabetical order. 


Gordon Browning 
of Huntingdon 





During my first term as Governor, I had the pleasure of sponsoring 
legislation which practically doubled the state’s annual appropriation for 
public education; guaranteed an eight-month school term; substantially in- 
creased teachers’ salaries; raised standards of teacher certification; and 
effected numerous other badly needed improvements in our school system. 

In 1949, it was my privilege to sponsor legislation which increased 
teachers’ salaries ten million dollars annually; established a minimum salary 
of $2,000 for a beginning teacher with a Bachelor's degree; substantially 
increased state appropriations for higher education; provided $6,300,000 
annually for capital outlay; and strengthened the Tennessee Teachers’ Re- 
tirement System by establishing a minimum $50 per month for teachers who 
have reached retirement age and have taught twenty years in Tennessee, 
and by a number of other improvements. 

In 1951, I recommended legislation which guaranteed the continuation 
of the foundation school program; added a million dollars to the state 
salary schedule; provided for certification of teachers to be handled by the 
State Board of Education; set up a tenure law for teachers; and appropriated 
$2,500,000 for completing payment to local school systems for the school 
year ending June 30, 1951. 

I believe my record of achievement for education will indicate that I 
will support any reasonable program for improvement that can be financed. 
The teachers of the state may be assured that if I am elected Governor the 
further advancement of our public school system will continue to be a 
major objective. 

I would like to state my position on each of the four points in the pro- 
gram of the Tennessee Education Association and the Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers as follows: 

1. I have devoted too much time and effort im advancing the cause of 

education in Tennessee to see any backward steps taken, if I can 


(Continued on next page) 
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ALL FAVOR 
FEDERAL AID 


LTHOUGH the Tennessee Ed- 
ucation Association neither 
sponsors nor endorses candidates for 
public office, every member of the 
Association is keenly interested in 
the position of candidates on issues 
affecting the schools. Recently, the 
executive secretary requested every 
announced candidate for Congress 
known to TEA staff members to ex- 
press himself, for publication, on 
federal aid to education. 
The two announced candidates for 
the Senate made the following state- 
ments: 


ESTES KEFAUVER 


“I appreciate your letter and am 
glad to take this opportunity of re- 
affirming a position which I have 
long held in favor of federal aid to 
education. 

“In this present session of Con- 
gress, along with a number of other 
Senators, I am sponsor of bills which 
would result in such aid. Along 
with Senator McClellan and a num- 
ber of others, I am sponsor of S. 2779 
which would provide for federal 
financial assistance to the states in 
the construction of public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. I am 
also sponsor, with Senator Hill and 
a number of others, of S. 2763 which 
would set aside the funds to be de- 
rived from oil and other resources 
on the outer continental shelf as 
grants-in-aid for primary, secondary 
and higher education. 

“As this letter is written, a bill is 
being drafted which will be intro- 
duced, I am quite sure, by several 
of us which would have the effect of 


| repealing the public law of the last 


session of Congress which granted 
the submerged lands within the 
three-mile limit of the so-called his- 
toric boundaries to the neighboring 
states. This new bill would include 
those lands also under the outer con- 
tinental shelf bill and provide those 
revenues as an aid to education. 
“As you possibly know, I fought 
the enactment of this legislation 
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at the last session of Congress, trying 
then to retain those revenues as a 
great educational fund. 

“I have always gone on the theory 
that our children are our greatest 
resource and that wherever they 
might live they are entitled to as 
good an educational opportunity as 
possible. This cannot be achieved 
unless there is federal aid for in some 
of the areas of the country there are 
simply not funds available locally to 
equalize educational opportunity 
with those of other more prosperous 
sections of the country. Also, I have 
always favored the proposition, of 
course, that this federal aid be made 
available to the states under such 
conditions that the school systems 
would remain under state and local 
control. 

“With regard to the last proposi- 
tion in your resolution, I do favor 
the proposition that at least $1500 of 
retirement incomes will be exempt 
from federal income tax.” 


PAT SUTTON 


“I am grateful to you for your let- 
ter of March 6, enclosing copy of 
resolution adopted by the Tennessee 
Education Association, relating to 
federal aid to education and federal 
aid for schoolhouse construction. 











“As you personally know, I am in | 
favor of both programs under state | 
and local control, with no super- | 
vision from the Federal Government. | 


“The America of tomorrow de- 
pends upon the youth of today and 
to me there is no better way of 
building up a stronger America, 
based upon the Democratic princi- 
ples of freedom, than that of better 
education and educational facilities 
for the youth of America. 

“You can count on me to exert 
every effort at my cormmand to assist 
in a program that will advance and 
improve our educational system.” 

Following are replies received 
from candidates for the House of 
Representatives: 


CARROLL REECE 


First District 


“During my years of service in | 


Congress I have supported legisla- 
tion to provide federal aid to educa- 
tion without federal control of 
school policies, and I am now in 
favor of such legislation, together 
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prevent it. Certainly the present minimum foundation school pro- 
gram must be maintained and strengthened. 

. Few people can deny that $3,500 annually for a teacher with a 
Bachelor's degree and fifteen years’ teaching experience, with pro- 
portionate increases for other teachers, is a fair and reasonable 
request. I have recommended a salary increase for teachers to each 
General Assembly with which I have been associated. These in- 
creases have been granted. If elected Governor, I shall recommend 
another increase in salary for teachers. How much I can recommend 
will be determined in part by the condition in which I find the 
treasury of the State when I return to office. I think we can make 
substantial improvement in the state salary schedule during the next 
four years. 

3. I do not believe that the people of Tennessee would ever allow the 
State to fail in its moral and legal obligation to the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System. Certainly the Retirement System can be made sound 
on a current basis without loss of benefits to any teacher. I will not 
recommend changes in the Retirement System that have not met the 
approval of the teachers. 

4. I favor and always have favored adequate support for higher edu- 
cation. 





bo 





Sincerely yours, 
Gordon Browning 








| enthusiastically shared my determination to improve our schools we were 
| able during the seventy-eighth sessions of the General Assembly to: 





Frank G. Clement 
of Nashville 


Incumbent Governor 


One of the major reasons which prompted me to seek the govenorship of 
Tennessee two years ago was my sincere desire to improve the public 
schools of our state and especially to improve the economic status of our 
under-paid teachers. With the cooperation of a legislature whose members 


1. Guarantee the continuation of our foundation program of education in 
the face of tremendously increased enrollments and improved training 
of teachers, at an additional cost to the state of $2,500,000 annually. 


. Provide, for the first time in history, a tenth month of pay to every 
elementary and high school teacher, at an additional cost to the state of 
$5,400,000. 


3. Increase the state’s annual appropriation for teacher retirement $1,010,- 
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000, which was the largest increase for this purpose since the establish- 
ment of the system in 1945. 


4. Increase the state’s appropriations for higher education by $1, 555,250, or 
approximately 17 per cent. 


5. Provide free textbooks for grades one through twelve at an initial cost 
to the state of $3,900,000 from an appropriation of $5,000,000 leaving a 
balance of $1,100,000 to be expended during the second year of the 
biennium. 


Increases in appropriations for other phases of our public school system 
brought our total state expenditures for education this year to $77,689,283, 
and for next year to $79,319,850, which represents a total increase for the 
biennium of approximately $21,500,000 over state educational appropria- 
tions of the preceding biennium. This is the largest total state appropria- 
tion for education in the history of our state, and the second largest increase 
for any biennium. 


In my addresses to your regional education associations last fall I ex- 
pressed the conviction that your Tennessee Education Association, along 
with all the rest of the friends of education in the state, should continue 
our efforts (1) to meet the financial demands imposed upon our schools by 
ever-increasing enrollments, (2) to pay teachers salaries which are more 
nearly commensurate with the service they render our state, (3) to make 
our state teachers’ retirement system actuarially sound, and (4) to provide 
our institutions of higher learning with sufficient funds to accommodate 
their increasing enrollments and expand their services. 


I am glad that your T. E. A., the Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the Tennessee School Boards Association have seen fit to 
embody these general objectives in four specific legislative proposals whose 
enactment by the seventy-ninth General Assembly will be sought. 


As a candidate for governor and as a parent who is more concerned 
about the education of his children than he is about his election to any 
public office, it gives me pleasure to endorse heartily each of the legislative 
objectives of your proposed program. 


1. Sufficient state appropriation to maintain the present foundation program 
is an obvious obligation of the state which must be met. 


2. The urgent need for an increase in the salaries of teachers is recognized 
by all citizens of the state. You may be sure that I shall strongly recom- 
mend to the legislature as large an increase in teachers’ salaries as our 
revenues will permit. 


3. The state has an obligation to make the present teachers’ retirement 
system actuarially sound. I am co-sponsoring a study to determine the 
advantages that might be obtained from an integration with social se- 
curity. However, I will not favor any revision of the present program 
unless it is approved by a referendum of the teachers and unless it is 
evident that teachers will suffer no loss of benefits as a result of such 
integration. 


4. Our institutions of higher learning are entitled to receive adequate finan- 
cial support to enable them to meet the problems created by their con- 
stantly increasing enrollments and demands for services. 


However, any gubernatorial candidate who fails to predicate his sup- 
port of your program upon the availability of the funds necessary to finance 
it will be either unrealistic or insincere. Although I would not attempt 
to forecast accurately the cost of the proposed program until our enroll- 
ments for next year have been ascertained and additional costs estimated, 
it is obvious that the program will involve a very substantial increase in 
state appropriations. All that I, or any other candidate for governor, can 
honestly promise you is that I shall make every effort to find the funds with 
which to finance your program. 
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with federal assistance for school- 
house construction wherever the 
need is shown. 

“Also, I see no reason why there 
should not be a reasonable exemp- 
tion on the retirement incomes un- 
der the federal income tax law and I 
think some provision should be made 
for it.” 


HASSEL EVANS 
First District 


“If we are to continue as a nation 
said to be offering equal opportuni- 
ties, we must make some corrections 
in our educational inequalities. The 
chief bulwark of our heritage against 
decay has been and is and will be 
the American school system. With’ 
every step we take to banish ignor- 
ance, we increase our hold on lib- 
erty. 

“Some phases of our program are 
already receiving federal assistance. 
This aid has proven worthy. Being 
a school man and having an under- 
standing of our needs, I feel that the 
time is at hand for educators to re- 
quest and actively support a bill for 
federal aid. This is my belief, pro- 
vided, however, that it would be 
similar to our own Tennessee equali- 
zation program and be in no way 
encumbered by federal control.” 


HOWARD H. BAKER 


Second District 


“I feel that the children through- 
out the United States should have 
equal educational opportunities. I, 
therefore, favor federal aid to pub- 
lic education under state and local 
control and without federal super- 
vision. I also favor federal aid to 
schoolhouse construction to be han- 
dled and administered entirely by 
state and local educational authori- 
ties. 

“I wholeheartedly supported the 
Mason Bill in the Ways and Means 
Committee. It is now a part of HR 
8300 reported favorably by the 
Ways and Means Committee. I shall 
continue to support it and feel fairly 
certain of its enactment.” 


JAS. B. FRAZIER, JR. 
Third District 
“T favor federal aid to education 


provided the exclusive control of our 
(Continued on next page) 
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At the present time our legislative council, which was created by the 
last legislature to study legislative problems, is making an extensive study 
of the state’s revenue program. This study will be supplemented by a 
revenue study of my own, which will be made by some of the leading 
authorities on state revenue in our state and nation. I sincerely hope that 
the combined information and guidance these groups will give us, well in 
advance of the next session of the legislature, will provide the key to our 
problem of financing adequately not only our educational program but 
also the programs of all other departments of our state government. We 
beseech your earnest support not only in the problem of acquainting the 
public with the urgent needs of our schools but also in our efforts to find 
funds with which to meet these needs. 

The same interest shared by so many in the general affairs of Tennessee 
is supplemented in my case by my determination as a father to help my 
three children and the other children of the state enjoy the privileges of the 
kind of education you and a progressive state government can afford them. 
With a cooperative spirit, a determined mind and a sympathetic heart, the 
teachers and the officials of Tennessee, together with an enlightened citi- 
zenry, can continue our march toward the best educational system in the 
world. 

Yours very truly, 
Signed—Frank G. Clement 
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school system is retained by the state 
without interference by the Federal 
Government. I believe that our 
school systems should be under local 
and state control exclusively. 

“I likewise favor and feel that the 
Federal Government should contrib- 
ute to schoolhouse construction. 

“I strongly favor the amendment 


| to the federal income tax law that 


$1500 of retirement incomes will be 
exempt from federal income tax 
law.” 


JOE L. EVINS 


Fourth District 


“Let me thank you for your recent 
letter together with the press clip- 
ping from THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER and also the resolution 
adopted by the Tennessee Education 
Association relative to federal aid to 
education. 

“I appreciate your writing me as 
you have and I appreciate especially 
your enclosing the resolution which 
I have read with interest and appre- 
ciation. May I assure you that I 
share the same general views which 
you and members of your Associa- 
tion have expressed relative to the 
need and importance of providing 
federal aid to education. Let me also 
assure you that I shall endeavor to 
be of every helpfulness possible.” 


J. PERCY PRIEST 
Fifth District 


“In reaffirming its support of the 
principle of equalization as a means 
of providing equal educational op- 
portunities for all children, and in 
emphasizing that this principle 
should apply on the national as well 
as the state level, the Tennessee Ed- 
ucation Association has, in my opin- 
ion, dealt realistically with a very 
real problem. 

“Many states now face a rather 
acute crisis insofar as public educa- 
tion is concerned. Without federal 
aid it is inevitable that many of these 
states, lacking financial ability on 
their own, and with a relatively large 
number of children to educate, will 
continue to find it more and more 
difficult if not impossible to give 
their children an equal opportunity. 

“I believe that the Congress 
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should enact legislation providing 
for federal aid to be administered 
at the state and local level. I believe 
this aid should include a program 
for schoolhouse construction. 

“As the author, in the House of 
Representatives, of the Hospital 
Construction Act, I am firmly con- 
vinced that legislation of that type 
on a matching basis can be made 


to work equally successfully in the ~ 


matter of schoolhouse construction. 

“The tax revision bill reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives con- 
tains a provision which is overdue 
but which undoubtedly will be wel- 
comed by the teaching profession. 
This provision, exempting retirement 
income from federal income tax, is 
not exactly the same provision as 
contained in the bill, HR 5180, but 
it will accomplish substantially the 
same result when applied along with 
other revisions in the bill. 

“Action by the Congress in pro- 
viding federal aid to education is, 
in my opinion, highly important.” 


ROSS BASS 
Sixth District 


“Realizing that one of the basic 
fundamentals of a strong nation is an 
educated and informed citizenry, I 
am very much in sympathy with the 
problems of the public school sys- 
tem. I have always believed that 
the best invested taxpayer's dollar is 
that spent on education. 

“I am aware that the need for fed- 
eral aid to the educational system of 
Tennessee now exists. I would favor 
and work for federal aid to public 
school education in Tennessee pro- 
viding that complete control and 
supervision of the school system re- 
mains on a state and local level. 

“I am also in complete agreement 
with the views on federal aid to 
education as expressed by the Ten- 
nessee Education Association and 
will cooperate with its members in 
any way possible to bring about a 
better school system in Tennessee.” 


THOMAS E. FOX 


Sixth District 

“I am convinced, after serving for 
the two past terms in the State Sen- 
ate, that the State of Tennessee can- 
not pay its teachers properly and 
otherwise finance an adequate school 
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program without imposing a tremen- 
dous tax burden upon the people of 
this state. 

“It is my further opinion, since 
many of the people educated in one 
state become citizens of another 
state upon completion of their edu- 
cation, that some type of equaliza- 
tion program should be adopted by 
the several states. 

“I would, therefore, support fed- 
eral aid to education under state and 
local control.” 


JOHN R. LONG, JR. 


Sixth District 


“I would like to say that during 
my service in the state Senate, I 
have endeavored to support educa- 
tion in every way possible. I have 
deep and abiding interest in educa- 
tion in our state. As you know, I 
am the chairman of the school board 
in my own county and have at- 
tempted to render such services as 
I could both to my county and to 
my state. May I say that I am in 
accord with your views on federal 
aid to education. If elected to Con- 
gress, I shall support such legislation 
provided the control of education is 
left in the hands of local and state 
government. I think this represents 
your views and the views of your as- 
sociation. 

“I realize the great need of ade- 
quate school buildings in our state 
to take care of the ever-increasing 
enrollments in our schools and to 
give better facilities to those chil- 
dren who are already in school. I 
shall support such measures for aid 
to school construction provided the 
funds are channeled through the 
proper sources. 

“I think teachers have a right to 
request the same exemption of re- 
tirement income funds that have 
been accorded to other groups. I 
understand that a provision of this 
kind has been incorporated in the 
General Tax Bill and wiil undoubt- 
edly pass the Congress. I shall 
certainly support such a measure if 
I have an opportunity to do so.” 


TOM MURRAY 


Seventh District 


“I am wholeheartedly in favor of 
the immediate enactment of legisla- 
tion by Congress providing adequate 
federal aid to the public elementary 


and secondary schools of the various 
states. This legislation must pro- 
vide that the Federal Government 
shall have no direction, supervision 
or control in any manner with re- 
spect to the administration, the per- 
sonnel, the curriculum, the instruc- 
tion or the materials of instruction 
of the public school systems of the 
respective states since exclusive state 
and local control of our public 
schools must be maintained. 

“Many states lack the ability to 
finance good public school systems 
today. In my opinion it is just as 
much the responsibility and obliga- 
tion of our Federal Government to 
assist in providing the youth of our 
country with proper educational. 
facilities and opportunities through 
our public elementary and secondary 
school systems as it is that of the 
states, counties, and cities. Public 
aid to our public schools should be 
distributed so that the largest 
amounts will go to those states in 
greatest need. The Federal Govern- 
ment must help the states to improve 
their public school systems. 

“Our Government gives federal 
aid to highways, airports, hospitals, 
and other deserving causes in the 
states and certainly it is time now 
for the Government to begin pro- 
viding adequate federal aid to the 
public schools of our states, includ- 
ing aid for schoolhouse construction. 

“The House has just approved an 
omnibus revenue or tax bill which 
contains a provision exempting from 
the payment of federal income taxes 
the amount of $1200 received by per- 
sons as retirement income or from 
an annuity, and I am confident that 
the Senate will approve this timely 
provision which will help our retired 
school teachers and other persons 
receiving retirement annuities. 

“Since I was a teacher in high 
school in Tennessee a good many 
years ago, I am naturally interested 
in the welfare and well-being of our 
school teachers.” 


BROOKS McLEMORE 


‘Seventh District 

“During the past several years, I 

have become vitally interested in the 

educational program of Tennessee. 

It has been my good fortune to serve 

on several committees on education, 
(Continued on next page) 
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viz., Citizens Committee for Public 
Schools of Jackson, Tennessee, Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and 
Common Schools, Steering Commit- 
tee for the Legislative Work Confer- 
ence of the Southern Regional 
Education Board. 

“As a result of these studies in the 
educational field, I have come to be- 
lieve that a great deal of federal aid 
to education is vitally needed since 
the Federal Government has pre- 
empted so many sources of revenue. 
I will wholeheartedly endorse and 


support legislation that provides fed- | 


eral financial aid to education; pro- 
vided, of course, that complete 
control of education remains with 
the state and local governments. 

“I will be happy to furnish any 





further information you desire upon 


request.” 


JERE COOPER 
Eighth District 


“As you know, I am in favor of 
federal aid to education provided it 
can be definitely certain that local 
control of our school system can be 
maintained. It is my understanding 
that this is in accord with your views, 
so I am glad to advise that I am in 
agreement with you. 

“I am also in agreement with your 
position with respect to schoolhouse 
construction. 

“I strongly supported and worked 
for the bill, HR 5180, and the posi- 


tion of the NEA, in the interest of | Education; Dr. N. A. Crippens, Con- 


our teachers and school people. 

“Again assuring you that I shall 
always be glad to cooperate with 
and be of assistance to our teachers 
in every way possible, and that I 
shall be delighted to continue to 
exert my best efforts in their inter- 
est.” 


CLIFFORD DAVIS 


Ninth District 


Because of the fact that Honorable 
Clifford Davis has been in the hos- 
pital, we have not had a reply to our 
recent letter. However, we quote 
from a letter received from Mr. 
Davis which seems to be an ade- 
quate answer concerning his views 
on federal aid. 

“To be consistent with my expres- 
sions of agreement to you made in 
other years, I have but to reassure 
you now that I am still with you.” 
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State Department of Education 


Central Office 
Quill E. Cope, Commissioner. 
Harry Carter, Executive Assistant. 
James E. Gibbs, Jr., Director of 
Research. 
State Board of Education 
Maude M. Holman, 
Secretary. 
Division of Equalization and Field 
Services 
W. B. Shoulders, Co-Director. 
Joe Morgan, Co-Director. 
Division of Finance 
C. A. McCanless, Director. 
Division of Health Education 
Charles F. Kerr, Acting Director. 
School Lunch Program 
Frances Mae Nave, State Super- 
visor. Mrs. Cleo R. Carpenter, 
Asst. State Supervisor. Mrs. Ann 
W. Warren, District Supervisor. 
Alice J. Bounds, District Super- 
visor. Louise Sublette, District 
Supervisor. 
Division of Instructional Materials 
and Library Service 
C. M. Hardison, Director. Louise 
Meredith, Supervisor, School Li- 
braries. 
Division of Museum 
Fred D. Estes, Director. 
Division of Negro Education 
W. E. Turner, Director; R. E. 
Clay, Building Developer; Dr Chari- 
ty Mance, Consultant In-Service 


Executive 


sultant In-Service Education; Dr. 
O. W. Crump, Consultant In-Service 
Education. 
Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tem (Under direction of Teachers’ 
Retirement Board ) 

Theron Hodges, Director, C. L. 
Brockett, Assistant. 
Division of Vocational Education 

G. E. Freeman, Director, Voca- 
tional Education & State Supv. of 
Voc. Ag.; W. A. Seeley, State Super- 
visor, Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion; Margaret Browder, State 
Supervisor, Home Economics; T. R. 
Petty, State Supervisor, Distributive 
Education; John W. Carney, Asst. 
State Supervisor, Vocational Agri- 
culture; S. L. Sparkes, Asst. State 
Supervisor, Vocational Agriculture. 
Agriculture 

H. C. Colvett, Dist. Supv.; T. J. 
Henderickson, Dist. Supv.; L. A. 


Carpenter, Dist. Supv. 
Home Economics 

Mable Yates, Dist. Supv.; Lela 
Smartt, Dist. Supv.; Mrs. Elizabeth 
M. Chapman, Dist. Supv.; Mrs. 
Orrissa P. Simpson, Dist. Supv. 
Trade and Industrial Education 

Dan M. Jones, Dist. Supv.; F. A. 
Van Eynde, Dist Supv.; C. R. Mars- 
ton, Dist. Supv. 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 

J. Hank Smith, Director; Margaret 
L. Washington, Supv., Physical Res- 
toration; James C. Gardner, M.D., 
Medical Consultant; C. C. Griffith, 
William A. Floyd, Clyde E. Richards, 
Frazier Harris, L. C. Harris, Ernest 
Gullett, A. L. Poore, J. D. McCharen, 
Flor Chandler, J. E. O’Guinn, Ernest 
Shell, Neil F. Henderson, Counse- 
lors; W. C. Waters, District 
Supervisor; Medford C. Bowman, 
M.D., Medical Consultant; L. H. 
Rollins, Chas. E. Campbell, Robyn 
S. Walker, Counselors; E. M. 
Stewart, Exec. Sec’y., “Operation 
Knoxville”; C. B. Crippen, District 
Supervisor; Samuel J. Blackwell, 
M.D., Medical Consultant; Paul V. 
Hicks, Maurice Moore, Louise 
Blankenship, O. E. Reece, Counse- 
lors; Earl Oldham, District Super- 
visor; Frank D. Sheppard, W. F. 
Marsh, R. B. Lappin, Lee A. 
Pendarvis, Counselors. 
Division of Public Schools 

R. Lee Thomas, Director (Ele- 
mentary ); Arthur Jones, Supervisor, 
Census and Attendance; Mrs. Mary 
Baker Bradford, Mary Florence 
Betts, Pauline Brumit, Associate 
Supervisors; R. R. Vance, Director 
(High); R. E. Brinkley, Morgan 
Christian, Sam P. McConnell, Re- 
gional Supervisors of Public Schools; 
Mr. J. E. Hogan, State Supervisor, 
Special Education; Mrs. Rose M. 
Robinson, State Consultant, School 


Health; Mildred Thompson, Re- 
gional Consultant, Special Educa- 
tion; Henry J. Dupont, State 


Psychologist; Roger P. Elser, State 
Consultant, Speech and Hearing; 
John E. Zuidema, State Psychologist; 
Dixon Corum, Regional Consultant 
Special Education. 
Division of School Board Members 

William B. Rich, Executive Secre- 
tary. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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HE term audio-visual education 
has always been anathema to 
certain schools and to certain admin- 
istrators in the United States. Ten- 
nessee is no exception and has some 


teachers and administrators who 
have not taken the time to organize 
and evaluate these programs. The 
gains which have been made in 
Tennessee have been due to the 
efforts of many outstanding mission- 
aries who have carried the gospel of 
modern methods of communication 
into many counties, cities, and in- 
dividual schools. We have a right to 
be proud of the fact that in a rela- 
tively short time we have made some 
progress and are continuing to do so. 

The term audio-visual education 
in many places is a term that applies 
only to films and, recently, to tele- 
vision. We prefer to use the term 
“Instructional Materials” since we in- 
clude in this term, textbooks, library 
books, maps, globes,  filmstrips, 
records, radio programs, art materi- 
als, and all other tools of learning 
which teachers may use in bringing 
about better classroom learning 
situations. 

While we are moving forward with 
this area of audio-visual or instruc- 
tional materials, it would be well to 
consider the direction of our efforts. 
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Instructional Materials 





in Tennessee Schools 


We should ask ourselves the ques- 
tion, “Where are we going with 
instructional materials?” “What goals 
or objectives do we have in mind 
when we employ these devices as a 
new media of communication?” The 
motion picture, filmstrip, tapes, 
radio, television, art materials, etc., 
do not of themselves constitute a 
sound education. The fact remains 
that these technical devices or tools 
of learning enhance the teacher's 
ability to reach an ever widening 
group of students at all levels of 
understanding. We have talked 
much about instruction based on in- 
dividual differences, but in many 
schools we have done little about it. 


instructional materials must sit up 
and take notice that they too are 
included in this criticism. We have 
not carried our story to the public so 
that they would retain their con- 
fidence in what we are trying to do. 
This part of our educational program 
is expensive. If this program is not 
justified by sound curriculum im- 
provement, it becomes educational. 
waste. 

In recognition of the needs for in- 
struttional materials, each General 
Assembly since 1947 has included 
this item in the minimum education- 
al budget. Beginning with the 
1947-49 biennium and including the 
1953-55 biennium, there has dee 


Mr. Hardison, Director of the Division of Instructional Ma- 
terials in the State Department of Education, answers the ques- 
tion uppermost in the minds of every teacher, “Where are we 


going with instructional materials?” 


He emphasizes the fact 


that users of instructional materials must keep abreast of the 
times in order to avoid educational waste. 


We align ourselves with the group 
which believes that a good program 
in which instructional materials are 
properly used, will be of inestimable 
value to the teacher of the slow 
learner as well as the bright student. 

But .. . is this so? Research indi- 
cates that instructional materials can 
do such a job, but is that job being 
done today? Fascinated by the 
novelty of the instruments them- 
selves, are we in danger of forgetting 
that these devices are but tools in 
the hands of skilled workers? There 
is ample evidence to support this 
view. We users of instructional 
materials must be vigilant lest we 
join those who think of these aids as 
replacing the teacher and becoming 
means of entertainment for the 
students. 

All of us are aware of the criticism 
directed against public education in 
our country, and this criticism is 
deserving of a careful, fair, and im- 
partial hearing by all our professional 
educators. Users of audio-visual or 


or will be allocated to the local 
unit $28.80 per A.D.A. for instruc- 
tional materials. There is included 
in this allotment $13.10 per A.D.A. 
for textbooks. 

A survey on some phases of in- 
structional materials was made dur- 
ing the fall of 1952 and it was found 
that there were 1085, 16mm. pro- 
jectors, 4034, 16mm. prints, 2926 
music recorders, 39,001 music rec- 
ords, 1354 filmstrip projectors, and 
47,023 filmstrips in use in the public 
schools of Tennessee. Many addition- 
al instructional material items have 
been purchased since that survey 
was made. 

The state film library during the 
school year 1952-53 circulated 1541 
prints. Eighty-five counties, 39 cities 
and special school districts, and 5 
training schools made use of these 
films. There were 37,602 showing 
made with aggregate audience of 
2,782,876. During the five years in 
which free films have been offered 

(Continued on page 24) 
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My Responsibilities As a Teacher 


MRS. FRED A. BOETTCHER 


Millington Central High 
Memphis 


Mrs. Fred A. Boettcher, sophomore English and typing 
teacher at Millington Central High School, Millington, Ten- 
nessee, was presented a $1,200 college scholarship in the Lion 
Oil Scholarship Fund essay contest for teachers. 

Mrs. Boettcher’s essay was chosen as the best of hundreds 
entered in a contest zone embracing portions of Tennessee and 
Kentucky, according to C. R. Olson, Director of the Fund. 


AS there ever been anything 

else like that half-terrified 
thrill of facing your students on your 
first day as a teacher? Remember? 
You leaned against the desk—you 
weren't sure of your knees—and 
looked at what seemed a veritable 
sea of faces. Just then you couldn't 
take time to look beyond their faces 
and divine just what they needed of 
you. Your eagerness to get them busy 
was commendable, but was probably 
self-defense. Anyway, you got them 
started on constructive work you'd 
carefully planned. The tops of 
their heads looked more reassuring 
than all those inquiring faces. While 
they applied themselves assiduously 
(bless em, they usually do on the 
first day ), you began your wonderful 
and endless job of trying to deter- 
mine and fulfill the needs of these 
pupils. And so your teaching career 
was launched. 

Let’s hope you'd given careful 
thought before this point to your 
responsibilities as a teacher. From 
here on in, there won't be a great 
deal of time for contemplative 
thought. You have to develop skill 
in organizing your aims while you're 
in a high gallop. You regroup your 
mental forces in the rapid dash from 
class to class; while trotting down the 
hall to a class meeting; or in the 
split second between questions or 
confidences from your ceaselessly 
active teenagers. If you're a teacher 
in the grades, I don’t know just when 
you do mull over your responsibili- 
ties. All this sounds hectic, and is 
somewhat exaggerated for effect; but 
there it is, for the average teacher. 

Fortunately, verbalizing the re- 
sponsibilities of a teacher is not 
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essential for those who have a 
calling for teaching. A sense of 
these becomes a part of the character 
and personality of the teacher; there 
is a continual awareness of the things 
you are trying to do. You can’t make 
yourself stop being a teacher, even 
after that final bell in the afternoon, 
or even when you want to. I wonder 
if there haven't been many teachers 
who have tried to escape this sense 
of obligation. I did; I tried for 
years, occupying myself pleasantly 
and profitably with office work. It 
took me a long time to decide I 
wasn’t going to escape my sense of 
duty, but finally I yielded, with great 
trepidation, to the urge to return to 
the classroom. In the vitally busy 
years since then, there’s never been 
the time nor the inspiration to figure 
out exactly why I had to come back 
to teaching; I just know it’s what 
I'm supposed to do. 

In a general sense, a teacher's 
raison de’etre is the cultivation of 
curiosity. There are a host of other 
things, so many we often get bogged 
down in them and neglect our main 
goals. All of these other things stem 
from the duty to foster intellectual 
curiosity. If I can show my pupils 
the pleasure and power in learning, 
the joy in mastering a skill, and the 
satisfaction in accomplishing a diffi- 
cult task, then I will have created in 
them a hunger so great it will find 
its fulfillment. If a teacher can com- 
pletely arouse a student intellectual- 
ly, that students’ educational 
development is assured. 

Being teachers, we can't leave the 
statement of our main duty so 
simple. An introspective breed, we 
think more of what we expect of 


ourselves than of what others expect 
of us. That surly lad sitting in the 
back row, there; what is it he ex- 
pects of you? That pretty little 
blonde eyeing you hopefully from 
over by the window; what does she 
want from this class? That sleepy 
rascal back in the far corner; what's 
his greatest need (second, of course, 
to a full night’s sleep)? Let’s be 
realistic; the thing they want most 
is simply your help in passing the 
course with the minimum of effort. 
You must be able to put your sub- 
ject across with life, color, and 
urgency. 

I hear high school teachers say 
with sincerity that they consider 
their main duty to be helping the 
student become a good citizen; 
teaching him good character traits. 
Heaven forgive me, but I always 
conclude that the teachers who make 
the most fuss about this high calling 
are the ones who are inept at putting 
their subjects across. Kindness, 
honesty, dependability, neatness—all 
the virtues I am so eager to help my 
students develop—are not teachables. 
The only way I can transmit them 
is by exemplifying them. My field 
is academic. My bailiwick is the 
intellect. I’m charged with develop- 
ing the mental powers of my pupils. 
If teachers do that effectively, and if 
they are good and decent people 
themselves, character development 
for the pupil is inevitable. Moral 
values are definitely the concern of 
teachers, but we are not true to our 
calling if we use our class time for 
exhortation instead of expert presen- 
tation of our subjects. Young people 
absorb high ideals from those they 
can admire. It’s more like osmosis 
than digestion. 

Now for that surly lad in the back 
row of my English class, and his 
disillusioning expectations. He de- 
pends on me to create an atmosphere 
in which he can learn. I have to 
make the class a sympathetically 
working unit in which no member is 
in danger of derision. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Status of Guidance Services 


in the Tennessee High Schools 


LTHOUGH the curriculum, 

and indeed all school experi- 
ence, has implications for guidance 
and a contribution to make to it, 
guidance as currently conceived 
demands the initiating or the 
strengthening of some pupil services 
that have not usually been found in 
the school. Of even more importance, 
it demands a coordination and or- 
ganization for guidance that will 
change casual and sporadic good 
intentions into a guidance service 
which will actually take a look at 
each individual pupil. This means 
seeing him as a unique individual, 
ascertaining his capacities and ac- 
complishments and needs; and bring- 
ing to bear all of the facilities, skills 
and resources that a school can 
marshall to help each individual 
pupil to develop his potentialities to 
the fullest extent. In other, and 
perhaps better words, to help him so 
that his adjustments to life—voca- 
tional, educational, social, and per- 
sonal—may be the best of which he 
is capable. 

Progress begins with diagnosis. 
The survey reported in this article 
was an effort to determine the status 
of guidance in the secondary schools 
of the state. An important assump- 
tion of the study was that the exist- 
ence and adequacy of guidance 
organization and services would be 
an indication of the adequacy of 
guidance at work in the schools, 
with the final criterion being “Is it 
actually functioning in and for the 
individual pupil?” 

The data for this study was 
secured from (1) the reports of visit- 
ing committees which had made 
evaluative surveys under the spon- 
sorship of the SACSS (Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools), and, (2) the self-evalua- 
tions of secondary schools as con- 
tained in their annual reports to the 
SACSS. These reports were read 
carefully by the investigator, using a 
check-list where applicable, and 
copying committee comments or re- 
commendations, or other pertinent 
statements. The procedure suffers 
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from limitations, as compared with 
a complete, on-the-spot survey; how- 
ever, it is based on a fair-sized 
sampling (103) of what are pre- 
sumably the better schools of the 
state, as evidenced by SACSS mem- 
bership. It seems reasonable to con- 
sider that the major conclusions are 
in the main accurate, and are cer- 
tainly suggestive of an area of need 
and opportunity that is largely un- 
met in the schools of the state. 

The findings reported here follow, 
in general, the outline of guidance 
services as expressed in “Evaluative 
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Current educational philosophy places the focus of atten- 
tion on the pupil as an individual, rather than on the curriculum 
as a prescription to be applied indiscriminately to all of the 
pupils in the public school. With this new emphasis has come 
an assumption by the school of responsibility for the pupil as a 


total individual. 


Criteria”, well-known to most of the 
educators of the state. The first 
portion of data consisted of a tally of 
clearly-expressed positive or nega- 
tive statements. Had the reports 
been in more detail, the numbers 
would probably have been larger. 
Highlights of the data are sum- 
marized at this point, as Table 1. 

1 Evaluative Criteria, Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards, 1950 


Washington, D. C., 305 pp. 
Table 1 

Number of schools reporting the use 
of specific guidance practices 
Scope of service 

Students only 6, No report 97. 
Organization 

No formal organization 9, Services 
directed by Principal 17, -Dean 3, 
Other staff member 8, No report 66. 
Staff participation: 

Through guidance committee 16, 
“All teachers guide” 56, No renort 31. 

Provision for professional growth: 
Guidance literature and materials 2, 
Planned in-service training 1, No 
report 100. 





This has brought guidance to the center of 
the school program. 


Services 

Individual pupil data: 

Sources of information—Record 
from sending school 6, Standardized 
tests 11, Physical exams 7, No report 
82. 

Types of information: 

Home and family data 9, Physical 
data 12, School progress 12, Mental 
ability 24, Std. Test Achievement 20, 
Personal and social development 7, 
Occupational interest 17, No report 
72. 

Maintenance and use of information: 

As an organized cumulative record 
24, Easily accessible to faculty 6, No 
report 79. 

Group Guidance: 

Makes contact with feeder schools 
16, Planned orientation for freshmen 
10, Home room guidance: 

1 period a week 42, 2 periods a 
week 16, 3 periods a week 10, No 
report 33. 

Information for pupils: 

Vocational guidance materials 9, 
Educational guidance materials 9, 
Career Day 20, Use of community 
resource persons 8, No report 70. 

(Continued on page 32) 








LOUISE MEREDITH 


State Department of Education 
Nashville 


HE school library of today is 

recognized as an integral and 
indispensable part of the modern 
school. An effective school library 
program shares in the total school 
program. It does not exist as a 
separate entity with special func- 
tions, but its basic purposes are 
identical with those of the school 
itself. 

If follows then that all concerned 
should participate in the planning: 
librarian, administrators, teachers, 
pupils, and the community. Ways 
should be found to involve these 
groups in the evaluation, selection 
and use of materials, in policy mak- 
ing, and in the program of librarv 
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Cohn High School, Nashville 
Grades 7-12 


Miss Meredith, Supervisor of School Libraries in the State 
Department of Education, gives us an overview of the services 


of libraries in the state. 


She emphasizes the fact that boys and 


girls must be guided, encouraged, and inspired by understand- 
ing leadership in order to use the library skillfully, happily, 


and effectively. 


activities. Administrators should 
know what to expect from the school 
library and make it possible for the 
librarian to fulfill these exnectations. 
Teachers need to realize the services 
offered by the library, know its re- 
sources, and how these resources can 
enrich, enliven and improve class- 
room instruction. Boys and girls 
must be guided, encouraged, and 
inspired by an understanding princi- 
pal, alert teachers, and an enthusias- 
tic, capable librarian to use the 
library skillfully, happily and effec- 
tively. 


Materials Center 

The modern concept of the school 
library is that of a materials center. 
The school library should make 
available a wide variety of up-to-date 
materials of all kinds, carefully 
selected to meet varied interests at 
all levels of reading difficulty. These 
materials are to serve the needs of 
the classroom, the desire of the 
teacher to make learning experiences 
of children interesting and practic- 
able, and the needs of boys and 
girls to satisfy their eager and grow- 
ing minds. The library becomes the 
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materials center of the school and 
includes books, magazines, pamph- 
lets, pictures, slides, films, filmstrips, 
recordings and other aids. 

This is becoming more of a general 
pattern in Tennessee school libraries, 
with the librarian having responsi- 
bility for the selection and distribu- 
tion of audio-visual as well as 
printed materials. The card catalog 
contains information about. slides, 
filmstrips, films and recordings, as 
well as books. These materials are 
indicated in the catalog by cards of 
different colors. The administration 
of the audio-visual program is 
carried on through the library where 
a chart is placed so that various 
materials and equipment may be 
reserved for specific times by the 
teachers. In some instances, where 
library space is too limited, other 
arrangements are made for these 
materials. 

Librarian 

The library program of any school 
depends to a large extent on the 
librarian. Today the school librarian 
must be a good teacher, a counselor, 
one who has a knowledge of materi- 
als and their selection, and one 
skilled in human relations. She 
shares with other faculty members 


responsibility for curriculum im- 
provement, enriched teaching, 
individualized instruction and read- 
ing guidance. She needs to have 
freedom to visit classrooms, to plan 
with teachers, and consult with 
student groups. An effective librarian 
should have a dynamic personality, 
enthusiasm for her job, a love of 
children and young people, and 
should enjoy working with people. 
These qualities in a librarian are 
recognized as being important assets. 
The library training programs are 
stressing these factors, and are dis- 
couraging those students who do not 
seem fitted for school librarianship. 
Training 

One phase of the library program 
toward which considerable study has 
been directed in recent months is 
that of training for school librarian- 
ship. The State Department of 
Education, through its in-service 
training fund, has continued to make 
available grants-in-aid to be used for 
the training of school librarians in 
the state colleges and universities 
offering library education courses 


approved by the State Board of 
Education. Gradually the library 
training qualifications of school 
librarians are being raised as a result 
of this in-service training program. 

At the present time there are 450 
school librarians who are meeting 
the training requirements for the 
positions in which they are serving. 
These include library supervisors, 
librarians in junior high, senior high 
and elementary schools. Of - this 
number, 230 are graduates of ac- 
credited library schools. In addition 
to this group, there are 60 school 
librarians who have some library 
training but do not meet the mini- 
mum requirement of 18 quarter 
hours of training. However, there 
is still the problem of securing 
qualified people to fill vacancies and 
positions in new schools. 

The undergraduate library train- 
ing programs which have been ap- 
proved by the State Board of 
Education are A. & I. State Uni- 
versity, Austin Peay State College, 
East Tennessee State College, Mem- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Responsibility of Principals 
and Teachers for Pupil Transportation 


WESLEY PICKEL 


State Department of Education 
Nashville 


Mr. Pickel, Co-Director of the Division of Schoolhouse 
Planning and Transportation in the State Department of Edu- 
cation emphasizes the importance of safety in the transporta- 


tion program. 


He further emphasizes that a good transporta- 


tion program necessitates preparation and planning on the part 
of principals and teachers as well as bus drivers and admin- 


istrative personnel. 


HILE the superintendents 
and school board members 
are struggling to meet the demands 
of an ever-expanding pupil trans- 
portation program, principals and 
teachers likewise have found addi- 
tional responsibilities as the result 
of pupil transportation. It is not 
unusual for a bus route to start at 
some outlying section of a county 
and provide transportation service 
for one or more schools en route to 
the terminal school. The terminal 
school, in most cases, is the senior 
high school which serves a large 
area containing a number of small 
elementary schools. A transportation 
program of this type necessitates pre- 
paration and planning on the part 
of principals and teachers. Some 
pupils are left at the elementary 
schools long before the actual time 
for classes to begin. They cannot 
be left without supervision; there- 
fore, it is necessary for some teacher 
to arrange to be on the school 
grounds when the first bus arrives. 
In the afternoon the same condition 
exists. The bus must travel from the 
terminal school to the smaller school 
before all of the childref' can leave 
for their homes. In many instances, 
where school busses serve only one 
school, it is necessary for busses to 
make more than one trip. In most 
cases, this means that the child who 
leaves home first in the morning re- 
turns home last in the afternoon. 
These are problems that require 
additional time for teachers. They 
are problems that are difficult to 
eliminate. Many principals and 
teachers ask why they cannot have 
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busses that serve only their school. 
There are a number of answers to 
this question. In the first place, 
there are many areas served by 
school busses in Tennessee where 
the density of population would not 
justify a dual system of pupil trans- 
portation. Secondly, the enrollment 
for pupil transportation has increased 
at such a rapid pace that it has been 
difficult to meet the minimum needs 
for transportation services. In 1943- 
44 Tennessee was providing trans- 
portation facilities for 124,126 pupils. 
This number represented the gradual 
development of a transportation pro- 
gram for a period of 33 years. After 
the close of World War II gradual 
growth disappeared and in its place 
transportation enrollments mush- 
roomed. In 1952-53 the school sys- 
tems of the state were transporting 
294,518 pupils. This was a gain of 
170,382 pupils, or an increase of 137 
per cent, in a ten year period. In 
the third place, the per capita cost of 
pupil transportation increased in the 
postwar years. Even though this 
increase in cost was not as great as 
some other school services, it placed 
an additional financial burden on 
the state and local systems. The 
desired program of pupil transporta- 
tion cannot be reached until the 
following conditions exist: 
(1) A normal annual increase in 
the enrollment for pupil trans- 
rtation 
(2) The development of attend- 
ance centers of sufficient size 
to permit the planning of bus 
routes around individual 


schools 








(3) The further improvement of 
rural roads to permit the 
operation of larger type busses 
throughout the counties 

Principals and teachers have a 

responsibility for the health and 
safety of pupils transported. It is 
necessary for the principals to work 
out a satisfactory arrangement for 
the loading of school busses. This 
plan should include a definite loca- 
tion for each bus. The location 
should be so planned that children 
would not be required to walk in 
front of or to the rear of any parked 
bus or other vehicle. It should be 
possible to move each bus from the 
assigned loading area without back- 
ing or interfering with the loading of 
other busses. The parking area 
should be closed to all traffic except 
school busses. When the plan for 
parking busses is completed, each 
teacher should inform all the child- 
ren who ride busses of the location 
of each bus. Small children are often 
fearful of being left behind, or con- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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SEVEN year old boy of my 

acquaintance said recently to 
his mother as she helped him get 
ready for school, “Miss Smith yelled 
at us all day yesterday. She ought 
to use psychology instead of yelling.” 
His mother, reporting the incident, 
remarked that at seven years of age 
she did not even know the word 
psychology. 

Then there was a six year old lad, 
when warned about picking up a 
can on the creek bank because it 
might contain some poison, spoke 
up at once, “Hadn’t we better dis- 
pose of it right away?” 

Few of us realize how much more 
boys and girls have to know and 
learn in this fast-moving era in which 
we live to hold their own with their 
fellows. The accumulated knowledge 
of the ages is the inheritance of the 
young people we face in our classes 
day by day. A world full of prob- 
lems for solution awaits each and 
every one of them along with com- 
plex relationships in this shrinking 
world. 

How then can we, as teachers, 
hope to meet such a situation? We 
have known for centuries the effec- 
tiveness of presenting teaching 
material through pictures. The teach- 
er who could explain a problem 
with sketches of her own on the 
blackboard in grandma’s day had 
the interest of her students and 
found how quickly they grasped 
material thus presented. Audio- 
visual materials offer such assistance 
to the teacher in learning to operate 
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Films Answer the Problems 


AGNES JUSTICE 
Nashville 


Miss Justice, Director of Audio-Visual Education in the 
Nashville City Schools, helps to answer many of the questions 
that arise in our minds regarding the use of films in the public 


school. 
and not merely entertainment. 


efficiently a 16 mm. classroom pro- 
jector and familiarize herself with 
the films available and the tech- 
niques for using them. 

The 16 mm. moving picture pro- 
jector has been called the “glamour 
girl” of the various types of equip- 
ment to project pictures on the 
screen. One has only to observe a 
group of boys and girls prepared by 
a teacher or a committee of their 
fellow students as they use, not look 
at or show, a film to learn about the 
people of Australia at the other end 
of the world—their neighbors, never- 
theless. This sets forth a cardinal 
principle for the effective use of a 
film, namely; there must be a pur- 
pose, a reason for its use, not just in 
the mind of the teacher, but known, 
recognized and understood by the 
class. The teacher has, therefore, 
previewed the film in order to set 
forth the purposes and “what to 
look for.” Sometimes a committee 
of students can point out to the class 
in their own language and on their 
own level the learnings to be derived 
and the activities which may be the 
result of a film’s use. 

Uncle Sam, when faced with the 
task of training thousands of men 
from all walks of life and with all 
levels of education, proved that even 
technical knowledge and skill could 
be taught with projected materials. 
The at use of such equipment, 
which led to its mass production and 
consequently, a decrease in the price, 
enabled educational institutions to 
acquire audio-visual equipment. The 
result has been an ever-increasing 
production of films for classroom 


teaching. 


She stresses the idea of purpose for the use of films 


It is much more interesting to 
teach with a film and interest on the 
part of the pupils can be measured 
on an ever-ascending scale as the 
world is literally brought into the 
classroom. A personal interest is 
fostered in the children of Japan, 
Switzerland, Mexico, or any other 
country as they live a day on the 
lighted square of screen, their voices 
in their own languages being an 
important part of the presentation. 
The attitude of prejudice is replaced 
by understanding and appreciation. 
Eric Johnston has expressed the idea 
that the present generation sub- 
jected to such training concerning 
peoples of the world will be reluctant 
to follow the ways of war in their 
adult years, but will seek peaceable 
means of settling difficulties with 
their friends from other countries. 

The world of science is a familiar 
one to biology, chemistry, or physics 
students, because they have seen 
what LIFE IN A DROP OF 
WATER is like without sharing a 
hurried squint with two dozen other 
students at a constantly changing 
field under the microscope. By 
means of film, technically excellent 
because of the power of the lens 
which photographed the material, an 
entire class can see and discuss at 
the same time the life present within 
one drop of water at a given time. 
How much more practical for begin- 
ning students, especially, is this 
method than arranging 24 micro- 
scopes, if they were available, into 
which each student gazes alone, 
sometimes not understanding what 
he sees! When he is able to have the 

(Continued on page 24) 
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INCE 1942 the Tennessee Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English has 
sponsored the State-Wide English 
Program. This program, now in its 
twelfth year, includes all institutional 
levels from the first grade through 
college. The growth and success of 
the program has been made possible 
by the wholehearted co-operation of 
the State Department of Education, 
school administrators, and teachers 
throughout the state. For informa- 
tion about the program see (1) “The 
State-Wide English Program in Ten- 
nessee,” The English Journal, Febru- 
ary, 1945, pp. 71-76, reprinted in 
College English, May, 1945, pp. 448- 
452; (2) special reports in the April 
or May issues of The Tennessee 
Teacher during the past eleven 
years; (3) English Manual for 
Teachers, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Nashville, 1946. 

Among the several activities and 
projects that have become regular 
parts of the total program is the an- 
nual report to the schools. The 
twelfth confidential report (based 
on 4,509 graduates of Tennessee 
High Schools who entered Tennessee 
colleges last year) has been mailed 
to approximately fifteen hundred su- 
perintendents, principals, and Eng- 
lish teachers. Since the report gives 
to the individual school, or school 
system, the percentile scores made 
by its graduates on college English 
placement tests, principals and 
teachers find the information helpful 
as they attempt to evaluate their 
own English programs and teaching. 
Those people who examine and use 
the confidential reports should re- 
member that all English teachers 
have a share in and make a contri- 
bution to the English training given 
to pupils, and no one teacher should 
be -given the entire credit for high 
scores or the blame for low scores 
made by the graduates of the school. 

Principals and teachers are urged 
to’'write the secretary of the Ten- 
nessee Council ( Box 8410, University 
Station, Knoxville 16) for further 





The State-Wide English Program 


CHARLES F. WEBB 


Secretary, Tennessee Council of 
Teachers of English 


information regarding any matter 
not clear in the reports and to call 
attention to any errors in them. 


The Revision of the Manual 


In 1946 the State Department of 
Education published the English 
Manual, a suggestive—but not pre- 
scriptive—aid to the teaching of Eng- 
lish. The book was sponsored and 
compiled by the Tennessee Council 
of Teachers of English. Many teach- 
ers, both beginning and experienced, 
have found the material contained 
in the Manual helpful, stimulating, 
and useful as they seek to improve 
the quality of their teaching. The 
Manual has been out of print for 
more than a year, and the number 
of requests for the book is increasing 
constantly; therefore, the Council 
expects soon to begin the work of 
revision, hoping that in time a new 
Manual will be available. 

Such an undertaking calls for the 
co-operation of the English teachers 
of Tennessee. Like the original 
Manual, “by and for the high school 
teachers of Tennessee,” the revised 
edition should contain material, 
methods, activities, and suggestions 
drawn from the classroom experi- 
ences of successful teachers through- 
out the state. If the work of revision 
is to be successful and if the new 
Manual is to be useful and helpful, 
the Council’s State-Wide Program 
Committee must have the sugges- 
tions and guidance of the English 
teachers themselves. Teachers are 
earnestly urged to write their sugges- 
tions for revision and improvement 
of the Manual to the secretary. 


Area English Conferences 


For the past two years many peo- 
ple have suggested that there is a 
need for some type of meeting at 
which English teachers could discuss 
their common problems and share 
their successful methods and class- 
room activities. In an effort to meet 
this need the Council has inaugu- 













rated a program of one-day, area 
English conferences. At the meet- 
ings the discussion groups are kept 
small enough that an informal atmos- 
phere prevails and all have ample 
opportunity to participate in the 
discussions. 

A year ago two conferences were 
held—one at Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute and one at the University 
of Tennessee—to test the practicality 
of the plan and the interest of the 
teachers. Both conferences were 
very successful. The teachers who 
attended were enthusiastic in their 
endorsement of the plan and in their 
request that other conferences be 
held. Therefore, three other confer- 
ences are scheduled at this time at 
East Tennessee State College, Mid- 
dle Tennessee State College, and 
Carson-Newman College. It is ex- 
pected that the plan can be extended 
and expanded so that within two or 
three years about fifteen area confer- 
ences can be scheduled throughout 
the state. Thus all English teachers 
will have an opportunity to partici- 
pate in at least one of the confer- 
ences. Teachers who would like to 
have a conference in their area next 
year should write to the secretary. 
A conference will be planned if pos- 
sible. 

The Year Ahead 

At the annual meeting of the Ten- 
nessee Council, held recently in 
Nashville, officers for the coming 
year were elected. Mrs. Sarah Felts 
of Chattanooga High School is our 
new president. The vice-president 
is Professor Guy Battle of Middle 
Tennessee State College. Miss Paul- 
ine Rucker of McKenzie High School 
was elected treasurer. The State- 
Wide English Program Committee 
is composed of the officers and the 
following people who are enthusi- 
astically interested in the improve- 
ment of English and Language Arts 
teaching: Miss Rose Hart Dale, Cen- 
tral High School at Columbia; Miss 
Sue McKee, Supervisor for Ruther- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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IRENE ADAMS PROCTOR 


Demonstration School 
Austin Peay College 
Clarksville 


T’S fun, being a children’s librari- 
an, that is. Many people are dis- 
covering the joy of working with 
children and books. A_ happy 
librarian is the prerequisite of a 
successful elementary school library. 
No matter how unimportant the 
librarian may seem to the outside 
world, she is the main character, 
the children’s counselor, in the 
library. She must assume this role 
graciously. She must enjoy every 
phase of the library work and also 
utilize her time wisely. 

Sometimes librarians fail to put 
first things first when cataloging, 
filing, and other routine procedures 
precede the sole aim of the library— 
“teaching children to love books.” 

It is a great pleasure when I am 
asked to read a story to the children 
or tell them the old story that they 
like to hear again. It builds up my 
ego when I am asked, “Mrs. Proctor, 
can you find me just one more book 
in this library as good as Tugboat?” 
“I'm glad you helped me to make 
friends with Little Pear. Boy! He’s a 
character.” “Do you know if it had 
not been for you, the only book 
friends I would have ever had would 
have been Indians, and cowboys, of 
course.” A little chuckle always con- 
cludes the statements of the children. 
I like this gesture because it is a sign 
of happiness and contentment within 
the child. Sometimes I am greeted 
thusly, “Good morning, Mrs. Proc- 
tor. Say, will you introduce the fifth 
graders to Ridge Willoughby and the 
Skunk today at story time? I heard 
about them from the sixth graders. 
And, Id like to check it out as soon 
as Bill gets through with it.” 

Occasionally, I check the shelves 
and find out that some books are not 
being read. I introduce these books 
to the classes and usually they are 
in great demand very soon. Before I 
introduce a book, I acquaint myself 
thoroughly with the book and 
characters so that, in my own ami- 
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A Children’s Librarian Reports 


able way, I can present the book 
review with the knowledge that it 
will be a hit with the particular 
group. Joy untold comes to me 
when I can be of service to a child 
and interest him in some of the 
wonderful material written for chil- 
dren. 

I like to think of the library (ele- 
mentary) as a reading workshop, 
whereby children are permitted to 
browse freely and to make new 
friends through books. There are no 
set rules to infringe. They are at 
liberty to discuss titles and stories 
with their classmates. Children’s 
reasons why Johnny Appleseed is a 
good book are convincing to other 
children. I like for the aim of the 
library to be focused on children’s 
finding pleasure through books. 
Every activity (and there are many ) 
that aids the reading program is 
given a place in the library. I like 
the library this way. The children 
like it, too. 

At the onset of my career as a 
high school librarian, I was helped 
very much by my principal and 
school supervisor. They very tact- 
fully helped me to eventually turn 
my librarian’s headaches and gripes 
(yes, I possessed them, unfortunate- 
ly) into utter joy. I have since 
found my niche in life. I have 
developed a philosophy that will 
make me happy and compatible with 
fellow workers, as well as to see 
children as they are and not what I 
hope them to be when they reach 
maturity. I am a children’s librari- 
an—and I love it! 





PEABODY—W5SM 
Radio—tTelevision Summer 
Workshop 
August 2-13, 1954 


Educators throughout the country 
are turning to radio and television 





for the vast opportunities those 
media offer in supplementing class- 
room work and in helping teachers 
to present more thoroughly and 
vividly new and old facts, ideas, and 


theories. Recognizing the potenti- 
alities of television and radio in edu- 
cational circles, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, in cooperation 
with WSM and WSM-TV of Nash- 
ville, will present a summer work- 
shop in educational radio and 
television. The purpose of the work- 
shop will be to show teachers how to: 
produce educational programs and 
to achieve the best possible results 
from their labors. 

Miss Marjorie Cooney, WSM and 
WSM-TV’s Director of Special Pro- 
gramming, will direct the workshop 
along with Dr. Felix Robb, Dean of 
Instruction at Peabody College. 

Other members of the faculty will 
be outstanding educators who are 
nationally known experts in the. in- 
struction of the uses of radio and 
television for educational purposes. 
They will be persons who have not 
only studied and produced this type 
of programming extensively, but are 
also recognized for their exceptional 
abilities in teaching their knowledge 
to others. The faculty members will 
include: 

Mrs. Kathleen Lardie—Manager of 
Station WDTR. Director, radio-tv 
education, Detroit Public Schools. 
Instructor radio, Wayne University. 
Miss Betty Girling—Director, KUOM 
School of Air, University of Minne- 
sota. Winner Variety’s Showman- 
ship Award, and many other 
citations for writing, producing, and 
directing children’s programs. 

Miss Lillian Lang—British Broad- 
casting Corporation. Specialist in 
educational and public service pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Fred Coe—Producer, Philco Tel- 
evision Playhouse, Goodyear Tele- 
vision Playhouse, Mr. Peepers, and 
other NBC-TV programs. 

Miss Blanche Crippen—Assistant Di- 
rector for Public Information, Joint 
Committee on Educational Televi- 
sion, American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
(Continued on page 24) 















FILMS ANSWER PROBLEMS 
(Continued from page 21) 


opportunity to use a microscope, his 
attitude will be one of excited 
wonder toward this little world to 
which he has been introduced 
through the film. 

The film that fosters the desire to 
act out immediately what has been 
taught is a joy to use. Being met at 
the door of a classroom by a host or 
hostess for the room, who offers a 
chair, takes coat and packages, in- 
troduces the visitor to the teacher, 
is evidence of teaching on the sub- 
ject of courtesy by a film such as 
COURTESY FOR BEGINNERS or 
EVERYDAY COURTESY. The dra- 
matic quality of such classroom films 
is a distinct motivating factor and is 
not to be underestimated. Two 
small newsboys who asked _ their 
teacher to deposit a sizeable sum for 
each in their savings accounts, en- 
thusiastically confided to her that a 
film FRED MEETS A BANK had 
started them on the road of thrift. 

A group of boys and girls re- 
sponsible for teaching safety in an 
assembly program enlisted the efforts 
of their schoolmates in a campaign 
to rid the school of “Wrong Donkeys” 
who insisted on bumping into people 
as they turned the corners of 
corridors on the wrong side. They 
shamed away the show-offs, “Mock 
Monkey” and “Pushy Pig,” who 
never used playground equipment 
with others in mind. They presented 
the film LET’S PLAY SAFE. 


The type of film which allows 
participation teaches more than the 
subject intended. The film LET’S 
READ POETRY not only teaches 
how to read a poem, but also en- 
courages an appreciation for such 
writings when a sense of enjoyment 
of the rhythm and the ability to speak 
together as one great voice pervades 
the class. Younger children have 
found sheer delight in saying to- 
gether MARY HAD A LITTLE 
LAMB because they could visualize 
how and why such a verse came into 
being from having seen the film. 
They also learned and could tell in 
their own words how different school 
is today from Mary’s school of 
yesteryear. 

Yes, history, past and in the 
making; the world of business from 
THE WHEAT FARMER and the 
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STOCK EXCHANGE; the SAFE 
WAY TO CROSS A STREET or 
SAFETY IN OFFICES; the lives of 
Shakespeare, Washington, Lincoln, 
and Whittier;—all this and more can 
be taught in less time and with a 
guarantee of longer retention of the 
information when learned through a 
sound film. 

The teacher has not been left out. 
Increasing numbers of the profes- 
sional type film have been made 
available. We learn the reward that 
can come to a teacher such as Miss 
Brown who assists an emotionally 
and socially maladjusted child like 
Ada to win recognition and accept- 
ance by her classmates. We are 
heartened and lifted above the des- 
pair we often feel as we watch 
Skippy develop under the skillful 
hands of a trained teacher. And if 
we have been in the profession many 
long, busy years, we fervently hope 
that young lives touched by our 
earnest efforts will carry on in answer 
to WHO WILL TEACH YOUR 
CHILD? 


Scholarships 
Available 


Scholarships from certain local 
chapters of garden clubs and the 
Tennessee Federation of Garden 
Clubs are available for teachers for 
the 1954 Conservation Education 
Workshop and Camp. This work- 
shop will place special emphasis on 
meeting the needs of teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and supervisors for 
developing an effective program of 
conservation education in schools. It 
is sponsored by the University of 
Tennessee and the Tennessee De- 
partment of Conservation at the 
University of Tennessee campus and 
Big Ridge State Park Camp, June 
14—July 14. Approximately 30 fifty 
dollar scholarships are available. 

For further information contact 
Mrs. Pat W. Swaney, Goodlettsville 
or Mrs. Albert Kern, Jr., 2915 Island 
Home Pike, Knoxville. 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS 


(Continued from page 15) 


to the public schools, about 35,000 
prints have been circulated. All 





this has been done without any 
support in the general education 


program. The films now on hand 
were purchased from funds allotted 
to this purpose from the Commis- 
sioner of Education’s Department 
budget. A survey just recently 
completed by us shows that the 
average annual expenditure in 14 
states which support film libraries 
on the state level is $50,917.85. 

Are we fairly certain of our ground 
on the case which we have made 
for audio-visual or instructional 
materials? If so, we should attempt 
to widen public understanding of 
the values of these materials when 
properly used in classroom instruc- 
tion. We can expect public sup- 
port of the program when we have 
proved to the parents of the students 
in our schools that the curriculum, 
well integrated with instructional 
materials, is superior to one without 
these tools of learning. 


ENGLISH 


(Continued from page 22) 


ford County Schools; Miss Minnie 
McRae Powell, Supervisor for Hay- 
wood County Schools; Miss Tommye 
Russell, Whitehaven High School; 
and Mr. M. H. Sanders, West Knox- 
ville High School. 

With the able and aggressive lead- 
ership which this new group of of- 
ficers can and will provide and the 
earnest and enthusiastic co-operation 
of teachers and administrators, the 
Tennessee Council looks forward to 
a very successful year. 


TV WORKSHOP 
(Continued from page 23) 


Mr. Ray Royner-WNBW, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Program consultant to 
Theodore Granick on American 
Forum of the Air and Youth Wants 
to Know. 

Dr. Benjamin Shimberg—Evaluation 
Specialist, Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Mr. Ray Stewart—Senior Producer, 
WOI-TV, Ames, Iowa. 

Mr. Jack Stapp—Program Director, 
WSM-TV. 

Mr. Brad Crandall—Operations Man- 
ager, WSM-TV. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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IT’S NEWS TO US 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we believe 
will be of professional interest to educa- 
tors. This listing should not be construed 
as a recommendation by the editor. You 
will want to check and compare these 
items with others to be found in your 
school supply store. If unable to find the 
products desired, your request for informa- 
tion will be forwarded to the producer. 


Goose Quill Pens A colonial necessity is 
revived for present-day engrossing of 
memorials, resolutions, testimonials, di- 
plomas, scrolls and the like. Recom- 
mended for pen and ink drawings, art 
work, music writing, graceful, delicate, 
and beautiful handwriting. 5 Quills $1.00. 
(Lewis Glaser, Box 123, New Haven l, 
Conn. ) 


Magic Marker has many uses in the 
classroom. Writes with a felt nib, makes 
lines of varied width from pen-stroke to 
brush-stroke size, and comes in the six 
primary colors plus black, brown, and 
white. Writes on any surface—porous and 
non-porous—and its markings are com- 
pletely wearproof and waterproof. The 
ink dries as fast as you write and is 
impervious to heat and cold. Price 69¢. 
After the original six-months supply is 
gone, refills for 25¢ can be attached to 
the long-lasting felt writing nib. Available 
at stationery and department stores. 
(Speedry Products, Inc., 91-31 121st 
Street, Richmond Hill 18, New York. ) 


Kiln Firing Stand is adjustable for 
pieces of any shape from tiny bead size up 
to 7%” widths. Oversize “wings” are 
available to hold pieces up to 12” 
width. The construction is of heavy 
guage stainless steel and brass. (Kenneth 
F. Bates, 7 East 194th St., Euclid 19. 
Ohio) 


Victor 16mm Sound Projector offers a 
new easy 3-spot threading system. The 
film is simply placed over the sound drum, 
through the film gate, and onto a single 
sprocket. Also new is the softly illumi- 
nated finger-tip control panel. It’s simply 
a matter of starting the motor, turning 
on the lamp, and adjusting the sound 
volume. Other new features include: 
reservoir for controlled lubrication; air- 
conditioned lamp enclosure making for 
longer lamp life; fifty-six per cent more 
light on screen with Mark II Shutter; 
compensating film shoes to automatically 
adjust to varying film thicknesses and 
splices; and flat field lens for outstanding 
sharp-to-the-corner picture clarity. Class- 
mate 4 for small audiences; Assembly 10 
for medium-sized audiences; Sovereign 25 
for large audiences. (Victor Animatograph 
Corporation, Davenport, Iowa) 
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TV WORKSHOP 


(Continued from page 24) 


Mr. Fritz Kleibacker—Production 
Director, WSM-TV. 

Mr. Noel Digby—Writer, producer, 
director, WSM-TV and WSM. 

The workshop will consist of daily 
lectures, demonstrations of various 
techniques and ideas, plus a consid- 
erable amount of laboratory work on 
the part of those taking the course. 





The Peabody-WSM_ Radio-Tele- 
vision Summer Workshop is sched- 
uled to begin August 2 and end 
August 13. Academic credit is op- 
tional. 


By concentrating on the negative 
qualities of our enemies we vanquished 
them. Now let us concentrate on all 
the positive qualities, the common in- 
terests, the common ideals that should 
and can bind us together in this great 
battle for peace—Jan Masaryk. 














FRONT VIEW NO. L-100 CHARGING DESK 


line of library furniture 
by Southern Desk Company 


Featuring Mellow Oak finish, the charging desk illustrated is sectionalized to fit any 
library need. Ask for Catalog 36 to see illustrations and details of the entire compre- 
hensive line. Suggested layouts gladly furnished you on request, without cost or 


obligation. 





Rear view 





We are also specialists in the manufacture of 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
CLASSROOM SEATING 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 





FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


¢ HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. W. W. Blackwelder, Box 423, Nashville, Tenn. 
Phones 42-6565, 8-8808 











KNOW A BOY WHO 


wants to go to college? 


The University of Tennessee has 16 scholarships, 
totalling $7,000 annually, for college students who want 
to major in Motor Carrier Transportation. All of them 
have been established by people directly or indirectly 
connected with the Motor Transport industry, five by 
Tennessee firms and one by this Association, which has 
worked closely with the University to help build its 
Department of Transportation and Public Utilities. 


Both the University of Tennessee and the Tennessee 
Motor Transport Association want to see as many Ten- 
nessee boys as possible win these scholarships. So if a 
student of yours, or a student in your school wants 
college training in the fast moving field of motor trans- 
port, tell him about these 16 scholarships. Complete 
information can be obtained from 


Proressor WILLIAM Way, Jr., Chairman 
Department of Transportation and Public Utilities, 
College of Business Administration 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


TENNESSEE MOTOR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
228 Capitol Blvd. Nashville, Tenn. 
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TRANSPORTATION 
(Continued from page 20) 

fused as to which bus they should 
take. Some marking on the bus which 
can be “read” or a “big brother or 
big sister” plan will give young 
children reassurance. The loading 
of busses requires the supervision of 
a teacher at all times. An orderly 
plan for loading pupils reduces time 
and eliminates unnecessary accidents 
which often occur at the entrance 
door of busses. 

The organization of school bus 
patrols to assist drivers in unloading 
pupils and seeing them safely across 
highways is important in a pupil 
transportation program. It should 
be a part of the safety program in 
each school which has bus transpor- 
tation. Some pupils cannot ride com- 
fortably in the rear of a school bus. 
Arrangement for these pupils to ride 
near the front of the bus is the 
responsibility of the principal or 
teacher. The behavior of the pupils 
on the school bus is likewise the 
responsibility of the principal. A 
cooperative working agreement be- 
tween the principal and the bus 
driver is most important. Some 
responsibility must be delegated to 
the bus driver. He must deal fairly 
and impartially with all pupils and 


| report to the principal those who are 


not cooperative. 

A safe and efficient transportation 
program depends upon several 
things. The school boards must pro- 
vide safe vehicles. The superintend- 
ents must arrange satisfactory school 
bus routes. A well-trained driver 
must operate each bus. Principals 


| and teachers must plan for the health 


and safety of all pupils; and parents 


| must see that road hazards are re- 
| duced to a minimum. 


| LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 19) 
phis State College, Middle Tennessee 


| State College, and the University of 


Tennessee. 


A great deal of study 
has been given to these training 
programs and those most concerned 
with the development have held 
meetings to evaluate the programs 
and to plan better ways of coordinat- 
ing them. An effort has been made 
to work out a basic program which 
will give the competencies needed 
by those who wish to serve as school 
(Continued on page 28) 
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New York City will provide the 
background for what promises to be 
the largest NEA meeting in history. 
Madison Square Garden will house 
the general and representative as- 
sembly sessions of this Ninety-second 
Annual Convention. For the first 
time since World War II, meeting 
hall and hotel facilities will be 
adequate to permit a full scale, 
“come one-come all” convention. 
From 15 to 20 thousand teachers, 
school officials, and friends of edu- 
cation are expected to participate. 


Outstanding Speakers Scheduled— 
Prominent speakers scheduled to ap- 
pear include: John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State; Dag Hammarsk- 
jold, Secretary-General of the United 
Nations; Ralph Bunche, Director of 
the Trusteeship Division, United Na- 
tions Secretariat; Grayson Kirk, 
President of Columbia University; 
Robert F. Wagner, Mayor of New 
York City; Robert Moses, well- 
known New York City planner; Billie 
Davis, author of “I Was a Hobo 
Kid”; and many other prominent 
lay and professional leaders. 

Meetings in UN Assembly Hall— 
An outstanding attraction will be the 
use of the United Nations Assembly 
Hall for several section meetings on 
the UN and its role. The ingenious 
simultaneous translation equipment 
will be demonstrated. Also planned 
is a comprehensive program of tours 
of the UN headquarters. 

Commercial Exhibits—A nother 
“first” since World War II, these 
exhibits are designed to show new 
techniques, working materials, and 
teaching aids. 

Program Preview 

Among the outstanding events 
scheduled are: 

Vesper Service—Sunday afternoon, 
June 27, Manhattan Center. Ralph 
Sockman, noted radio speaker and 
minister will speak. 

NEA Departments—Monday, June 
28. Twenty or more departments will 
hold important meetings devoted to 
problems in their respective fields. 

General Sessions—M on d a y, 
Wednesday, and Friday evenings, 
June 28, June 30, and July 2. The 
outstanding speakers listed above 
will appear at these sessions. 
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NEA To Meet in New York June 27-July 2 


TEA-Travel, Inc. is again sponsor- 
ing a bus trip to the convention. 
Highlights of this trip appeared in 


the April issue of THE TENNES- 
SEE TEACHER. For further infor- 
mation write the TEA office. 


Tour Reservation Form 


Tennessee Education Association 
821 Seventh Avenue, North 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


Please reserve space for me on the New York Tour, June 17-July 7. I am en- 
closing a deposit of $25.00 which will be refunded in the event I am 
unable to make the trip. Details will be sent to me later. 

Name 
School Address bch 
Home Address 


City , Tennessee 


























VACATION IN THE VALLEY 
At Brownsville, Texas 


NEW Padre Island Causeway for auto travel to 
most romantic spot on continent; Mexico just 
across the Rio Grande; LOW living costs; mild 
summer climate; write for information. 


INTERNATIONAL TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
750 W. Levee, Brownsville, Texas 


TEACHERS BY THE DOZEN! 


are writing to us to find out more about the newest and most 
important development in years in teaching beginners the first 
steps in Numbers—It's our colorful new 3-book “PRIMARY 
BLOCK” series of text-workbooks, by Patton and Young, soon 
to be released by the Iroquois Publishing Company, for the 
Ist and 2nd grades in Arithmetic. 

| KNOW NUMBERS!—A new-style primer, or readiness 
book, for beginning the very first steps. It builds easily on 
universally familiar concepts, using the logical and natural 
"discovery" methods. 

NUMBERS ARE FUN!—Completes the first year, expanding 
and strengthening basic concepts. I+ continues the develop- 
ment, building solid foundations for future use. 

WE USE NUMBERS—Re-teaches the basic work of the pre- 
ceding books, then introduces new and even more fascinating 
adventures in everyday numbers. 

LARGE PRINT—CONTROLLED VOCABULARY—COLOR- 
FUL ARTWORK—HANDY, CONCISE TEACHING PRO- 
CEDURES GIVEN ON EVERY PAGE. 


May we send you complete information, too? Write to: 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
: Box 1315, Syracuse |, New York 


SAVE on Trips to Mexico! 
Leave from the border. ESCORTED 


all-expense tours, by bus, plane or car. 
Write for folders. 


SANBORN’S Mexico Travel! Service 
217 Broadway, McAllen, Texas 























Representative in Tennessee, T. A. Passons, Sparta 














LIBRARIES 
(Continued from page 26) 


librarians in Tennessee. It is hoped 
that this program will prove a 
stimulus to students so that many 
will go on to graduate library school 
and complete their degree. The 
Peabody Library School is the only 
institution in Tennessee offering 
graduate library work. 


Library Quarters 


The extensive building program, 
which has been in progress during 


the past few years, has brought 
about improvements in the physical 
setup of the school library. New 
high school buildings have included 
more adequate library quarters, and 
renovated buildings have added 
more attractive library facilities. 
Central library rooms are being in- 
cluded in many of the new elemen- 
tary buildings. In grades 1-12 
library quarters are being enlarged 
to accommodate the elementary 
children. 

Library materials must be ade- 








Capitol Visual Aids 
1117 Dodds Avenue 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Highland Products Co. 


720 S. Gay St. 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


Ideal Pictures 
18 So. Third St. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Nashville Products 
158 Second Avenue No. 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Institutional Equipment & Supply Company 
1800 Magnolia Avenue, N.E. 
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Call your Ampro 
Audio Visual Dealer 


Knoxville, Tennessee 











quately housed, with sufficient space, 
and conveniently located. There is 
need for a spacious reading room, 
an adequate workroom and storage 
space in a library of any size. In 
the larger schools, there is need also 
for a librarian’s office, at least one 
conference room, and provision for 
housing and utilizing audio-visual 
materials. Functional furniture and 
equipment are needed to make the 
library quarters attractive and com- 
fortable, so arranged to encourage 
many kinds of activities. 


Student Library Assistants 

A very worthwhile educational 
experience for boys and girls is that 
of serving as student assistants in the 
library. Most of the schools in 
Tennessee, including elementary 
schools, use student assistants in 
developing the library program. 
These students assist with certain 
activities, such as circulation of 
books, shelving, filing, and arranging 
bulletin boards. They also share in 
the elementary library program by 
having a story hour in the primary 
grades. Many students show marked 
development personally and socially 
as a result of work in the library. 

In the spring of 1950, the first 
student library assistants conference 
was held in Oak Ridge with ap- 
proximately 200 in attendance. Since 
that time, three regional groups 
have been organized and have an- 
nual meetings in the spring. In 1953 
there were 700 students in attend- 
ance at the three meetings. Recently 
the 1954 meeting of the West 
Tennessee group was held at 
Memphis State College with almost 
300 in attendance. 

These meetings bring about an 
awareness of the common purposes 
and problems of student assistants, 
as well as the opportunities in the 
field of librarianship. 


Professional Meetings 
As more people are becoming pro- 
fessionally trained, there is wider 
participation in the activities of the 
Library Section of the Tennessee 
Education Association. The first 
meeting of the Library Section of 
T. E. A. was held in 1929 with 
approximately twenty-five school 
librarians in attendance. In the fall 
of 1953, 400 school librarians at- 
tended the Library Section meetings 
of the regional groups. Since the 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Teachers Bookshelf 


The Southern Observer is a literary 
magazine of the South. This publi- 
cation is not an _ advertising 

eriodical but a regular subscription 
publication. It may be obtained for 
$1.00 per year from Tennessee Book 
Company, 126 Third Avenue North, 
Nashville. 


Treasury of Literature is a new 
series of literature readers edited by 
Eleanor M. Johnson and Leland 
Jacobs. The books required four 
years of preparation and represent 
an investment to the publisher of 
more than a quarter of a million 
dollars. Further information, includ- 
ing a full “education brief,” will be 
mailed upon request. Address in- 
quiries to John G. Escher, Charles 
E. Merrill Books, 400 South Front 
Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Modern Chemistry is an all-pur- 
pose textbook for use in secondary 
schools. Originally written by the 
late Charles E. Dull, it has been 
completely rewritten and revised to 
keep abreast with the latest develop- 
ments in chemistry and the most 
widely accepted methods of teaching 
this science. The price is $3.88, 
Henry Holt and Company, 383 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 

For the teaching and achievement 
of an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of our free enterprise system, 
Economics and You was planned and 
written. Much time and effort has 
been expended to make this book 
interesting and intelligible for young 
people. The price is $3.48, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Health and Happy Days and 
Health in Work and Play by Hallack, 
Allen, and Thomas is a new health 
series beautifully illustrated and 
well-adapted for use with children. 
They may be obtained for $1.40 and 
$1.52 from Ginn and Company, 
Statler Building, Boston 17, Mass- 
achusetts. 


Physics by Brown and Schwacht- 
gen is a text based on man’s use of 
energy. The Story of Energy is 
part of a complete physics program 
including the text, manual, tests, 
and laboratory manual. The price 
is $3.80, D. C. Health and Company, 
285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. 
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The Dryden Press announces the 
publication of a new book, Making 
and Using Science Materials by 
Blaugh-Campbell. The price is $2.75, 
The Dryden Press, 31 West 54th 
Street, New York. 


Henry Holt Company announces 
two new science books, Science (for 
Grade 7) $3.16 and Science (for 
Grade 8) $3.28. Henry Holt Com- 
pany, 383 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 


A. S. Barnes presents Physical 
Education for Elementary Schools, 
$4.50, A. S. Barnes and Company, 
232 Madison Avenue, New York. 

The following publications may be 
ordered from the Department, Com- 
mission or Division listed, at the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. The usual NEA discount 
for quantity orders is available on 
most of these publications. 


American Education W eek Primer, 
American Education Week, (NEA), 
64 pp. manual, 50¢. A useful hand- 
book on AEW planning for adminis- 
trators and planning committees. 
Material can be used from year to 
year since it deals with no one theme 
or set of daily topics. 


Skills in Social Studies, National 
Council for the Social Studies, 
(NEA), 282 pp., $3.00 paper; $3.50 
cloth bound. Twenty-fourth year- 
book presents the major skills that 
should be developed in the social 
studies program. Helpful to teach- 
ers at all grade levels and in pro- 
grams of teacher education. 


Contact Plus, National School 
Public Relations Association, 
(NEA), 64 pp., $1.00. A handbook 
of ideas for improving school-com- 
munity relations. Contains concrete 
examples of participation and co- 
operation between school and com- 
munity. 


A Teachers Guide to World Trade, 
National Council for the Social 
Studies, (NEA), and the Joint Coun- 
cil of Economic Education, 132 pp., 
$1.00. Gives teachers an analysis of 
the overall problem of world trade 
and world economic cooperation and 
provides a number of teaching aids. 


Social Studies in the Senior High 
School; Programs for Grades Ten, 
Eleven, and Twelve, National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, (NEA), 
108 pp., $2.00. Seven in a_cur- 
riculum series covering the grades 
from kindergarten through grade 14. 
Identifies major problems and trends 
in curriculum development in the 
field of social studies, and offers 
suggestions and guideposts for fur- ' 


ther curricular development. 


The Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers. Free. An 
illustrated leaflet describing the ob- 
jectives and activities of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. 


School Athletics, Education Poli- 
cies Commission, (NEA), 116 pp., 
$1.00. A report of a three-year study 
by a distinguished group of educa- 
tors. Asserts that school athletic 
programs are a potential educative 
force of great value which is 
frequently misused. 


County School Administration, by 
Shirley Cooper and Charles O. Fitz- 
water, 603 pp., $5.00. Provides a 
detailed analysis and description of 
the structure, functions, and operat- 
ing procedures of American county 
school administration. It stresses 
the principles and practices of de- 
mocratic educational leadership. 


Charles Scribner's Sons offers a 
new series of spelling books, Spelling 
Today for grades 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 
8. These are produced by J. Murray 
Lee, Virgil Stinebaugh, and Doris 
May Lee. 


Silver Burdett Company an- 
nounces a new publication Teaching 
Children Arithmetic by Robert Lee 
Morton. 


Henry Holt and Company an- 
nounces a new book, Building 
Mathematical Concepts in the Ele- 
mentary Curriculum by Spenser and 
Brydegaard. This may be obtained 
for $4 from Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 
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WITH THE ACE 


At this time of year the number 
one problem is promotions—promo- 
tions—for the immature children of 
all the grades in general and, es- 
pecially, the first grade. 

In a recent article in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Dr. Emmett Betts, a 
noted educator, is reported as con- 
sidering the first grade in many 
respects the most difficult and poten- 
tially critical period in a child's life. 
He says the initiation into school 
life is so difficult for most children of 
five or six years that quite a few of 
them revert to some babyhood be- 
havior. They may also get cranky 
and burst into tears without apparent 
reason. Such behavior is not sur- 
prising he says. The child is con- 
fronted by a bewildering array of 
new ideas and rapidly successive 
demands for strenuous mental and 
emotional adjustments. The change- 
over from play to work is in itself an 
experience creating a strain which 
even the best run school probably 
could not eliminate. On top of that 
comes the awesome and potentially 
frustrating business of learning to 
read. In fact, says Dr. Betts, that 
can be the biggest hurdle of the 
child’s life. 

In an effort to plan for first grade 
children who are not ready to adjust 
to a regular school program, the 
State A. C. E. Legislative Committee 
is endeavoring to compile a list of 
materials and methods suitable for 
working with these children. 

What then can be done about 
promotions for these young children? 
What is the best thing that can be 
done for children who have not 
learned enough to do second grade 
work but have learned a very great 
deal in relation to their degree of 
development? We'd like to know 
how others are attacking this pro- 
blem. 

The Legislative Committee of the 
Davidson County Branch met re- 
cently to plan procedures for getting 
the problem before the parents and 
teachers of succeeding grades. They 
believe that more can be done for 
these children if everyone concerned 
comes to a common understanding of 
how children learn and the problems 
created by the numbers of immature 
children entering schools. 

The following plan will guide the 
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group in an effort to seek answers to 
the problem: 


A. Committee members will discuss 
at an A. C. E. meeting: 
1. Objectives of the first grade 
2. Use of textbooks and work- 
books 
3. How to interpret the program 
to parents 


B. The supervisor will: 
1. Arrange for a meet with facul- 
ty discussion groups 
2. Make available to schools the 
helps furnished by the com- 
mittee 


C. In order to obtain more informa- 
tion about what is actually hap- 
pening to the children, research will 
be done through the following 
questionnaire: 
First Grade Teachers: 
We are asking you to give this 
information so that we will have 
a better picture of the problem 
of the immature children en- 
tering our schools. From this 
information it is hoped that a 
better working knowledge can 
be worked out between teachers 
and parents and among teachers 





of the different grades. 


Room Enrollment 


1, How many children in your 
room were under six as of 
September 1? 


bo 


. How many of these children 
under six have adjusted to the 
school situation? 


3. How many of these under six 
will be reading well on first 
reader level, i.e., finish the 
entire first grade reading pro- 
gram? 


4. How many children who were 
under six will likely be re- 
tained? 

(The same questions were re- 
peated for the “over six” 
group. ) 

Mrs. Florence Weiland, Nash- 

ville City Schools, and Alice 

Graves, Davidson County 

Schools, wish to take this op- 

portunity to thank the many con- 

tributors to this column for the 
past two years. The generous 
giving of your time to report 
your activities has made serving 
you as co-editors of A. C. E. 
News a pleasure. 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 14) 


Division of Schoolhouse Planning 
and Transportation 

. B. Calhoun, Co-Director; T. 
Wesley Pickel, Co-Director; Kit 
Parker, T. F. Rhoton, Raymond 
Baker, Field Supervisors. 
State Education Agency for Sur- 
plus Property 

Harvey T. Marshall, Director. 
Division of Teacher Training and 
Certification 


A. B. Cooper, Mrs. 


Director; 


Myrtle Richardson, Supervisor. 
Division of Veterans Education 

Frank R. Adams, Director; R. K. 
Lassiter, Lawrence Bartlett, State 
Supervisors; S. H. Kiser, Jr., John T. 
Seivers, Robert L. Bender, Charlie 
G. Stewart, Nile O. McCrary, 
Charles W. Leftwich, James H. 
Lyons, James W. Fisher, George L. 
Harris, Floyd E. Timbs, Harry M. 
Gienger, Clay E. Lance, Louis W. 
Mehlhorn, Nolan H. Houser, Train- 
ing Supervisors. 
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LIBRARIES 
(Continued from page 28) 


teacher-librarians also have a re- 
sponsibility in a subject area, many 
have adopted the commendable plan 
of alternating the meetings of their 
subject area and the library group. 

During the fall of 1953, seven 
school conferences were held at 
strategic points over the state with 
Miss Nora Beust, Specialist for 
School and Children’s Libraries, U. 
S. Office of Education, as Consultant. 
There were more than 500 in at- 
tendance at these meetings, in- 
cluding school librarians, public, 
regional and _ college librarians, 
directors of library training pro- 
grams, superintendents, principals 
directors of instruction, supervisors, 
materials directors, classroom teach- 
ers and P. T. A. representatives. 

These meetings provided oppor- 
tunity for the sharing of ideas, dis- 
cussing ways of improving school 
library programs, and ways librarians 
may work more closely with faculty 
curriculum committees and other 
groups. 

Concluding Statement 

The school library develops and 
encourages an interest in reading on 
the part of all students which can 
bring enjoyment and satisfaction 
throughout life. Reading satisfies 
needs in boys and girls, provides 
new information, new thoughts, new 
understandings, and new apprecia- 
tions necessary to the development 
of children into intelligent literate 
adults. An important service is the 
guidance given in the choice of read- 
ing matter which contributes toward 
developing in youth a sense of dis- 
crimination and independent think- 
ing. 

In today’s school library boys and 
girls have access to a wide range of 
library materials which provide for 
individual differences and meet 
every interest and ability. They 
learn how to use its resources and 


. acquire the library habit to continue 


through life. 

The school library program in 
Tennessee recognizes the importance 
of having all types of materials 
available for all children. Elementary 
libraries have progressed rapidly 
in recent years, from the standpoint 
of setting up central elementary 
libraries as well as provision of 
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materials in classroom collections 
and system-wide materials centers. 

School administrators, teachers 
and parents are becoming more 
aware of the importance of libraries 
in the school. There is reason to 
believe that these groups, with the 
librarians, will increasingly work 
toward giving the children of Ten- 
nessee the kind of library program 
needed in the school. 








We Apologize 
The article, “Art Experience 


in the Second Grade” which 
was published in the . March 
issue was written by Mrs. Etta 
Rogers Sharpe, second grade 
teacher in the Howard-Mc- 
Cormick School, Elizabethton, 
and not by Mrs. Jennie Curtis, 
Art Supervisor. 














ENJOYABLE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


A suggestion we hope you - 


find interesting and useful 





Have a Hat Party 


Here’s a way to make literature and history come alive. All you 
need for equipment to represent fictional or historic personage is characteristic 
headgear which is easily concocted by your class. 


You might begin with interesting 
invitation, using the Mad Hatter 
or Duchess whose “hats” Alice in 
Wonderland has made famous. Or 
space-helmets if you’re studying the 
Moon. Or in the light of today’s 
history, a fez, crown, Homburg, 
turban, etc. 


Party could be a “‘tea,”’ a meeting 
or actually a party. Everyone wears 
hat and acts the part. 


WHOLESOME, DELICIOUS AND SATISFYING is the 
simple, inexpensive treat of Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 

The natural chewing helps keep teeth clean and 
eases tension. Enjoy daily. Millions do. 


Choose a theme based on class read- 
ing or project. Or let each member 
of class select a personage and be 
prepared to talk on whom he or 
she represents without using the 
name—and class has to “guess.” 


Naturally, face and hair help to add 
interest. If you care to go in for 
these embellishments, all you need 
is, perhaps, eyeglasses, wig, beard, 
make-up, collar, etc. 












GUIDANCE 
(Continued from page 17) 
Individual counseling: 

Have a counselor(s) 13, Have a 
teacher(s) designated to a counsel 
7, Have no individual counseling 1, 
No report 82. 

Placement: 

Educational 1, Job 97. 

Follow-up survey, graduates and 
dropouts: 

Occasional 3, Systematic 1, No 
report 99. 

Attention may well be called to 
the large number of “No report.” 
While some of this may be due to 
failure to understand the outline of 
the Criteria, and some due to differ- 
ent concepts of the importance of 
various items, it seems a reasonable 
assumption that much of the “No 
report” could be translated as 
“Nothing to report.” 

The second portion of the data is 
perhaps best given in the form of 
significant quotations from visiting 
committee reports: 

“Much ‘incidental’ guidance takes 
place” 


“Principal and staff are aware of 
the value of guidance services” 

“There is a limited file of pupil 
information” 

“Guidance, as a school function, 
seems spotty, incidental, and lacking 
in coordinated effort” 

“Testing, vocational guidance, and 
pupil records—each is present in the 
program, but to a very inadequate 
degree” 

Concerning one high school of 400 
pupils, the committee gave as its 
chief commendation, “There is an 
awareness by the faculty of the need 
for a guidance program.” The same 
school, evaluating its own guidance 
service, says, “It is entirely satis- 
factory, except perhaps for students 
not going on to college.” 

In a high school of 600 pupils, 
“There is no evidence of a regular, 
systematic testing program,” and, 
“There is no scheduled time for 
homeroom guidance.” 

The writer recorded the following 
general impressions from reading 
through the reports. 

(1) On the part of the great ma- 
jority of the schools reported, there 
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Book 1—MAKING FRIENDS 
Book 5 —SKIPPING ALONG 
Book 3—-FINDING FAVORITES 
Book 4—HELPING OTHERS 
Book 5—SAILING AHEAD 
Book 6—MOVING FORWARD 


LED DIN CO t prsons in ee 


(Books 1-6) 


Bernice E. Leary—E. C. Reichert 


. . + @ planned supplementary reading program for 
the primary and intermediate grades 


complete 


READ SERIES 


by 
Mary K. Reely 


with 
Teachers’ 
Manuals 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago—Philadelphia—Atlanta—Dallas 
Represented by J. Minor Stuart, Dickson 








appears to be a genuine interest in 
the pupils under their care; a pride 
in the school; and a professional con- 
cern for improvement. 

(2) There is a widespread lack of 
understanding and acceptance of 
guidance in the technical sense 
of the word. 

(3) Many existing questionnaires 
pose a threat to the schools. Guid- 
ance is popular, even if not well un- 
derstood, and schools are compelled 
to save face, to gloss over deficiencies 
and to gild such services as do exist, 
rather than feeling free to examine 
them impartially with an aim to real 
improvement. 

(4) Guidance services in the 
secondary schools of the state are 
very inadequate. Perhaps not more 
than a dozen schools have a guidance 
program that can be called reason- 
ably good. Many more have some 
of the services that make up 
guidance. Some have none of these 
services. 

What can be done? First, capital- 
ize on the existing popularity of 
“guidance,” and of the genuine 
enthusiasm to help young people 
with their adjustment problems. 
Second, expand the provisions for 
professional training in guidance. 
Third, encourage and make provision 
on a statewide basis for in-service 
training, both for administrative 

(Continued on next page) 











There’s nothing better than 


SWAX 


The wax sweeping 
compound for waxed floors 


Just sprinkle SWAX on and sweep 
it off. SWAX cleans and polishes 
in one operation. There’s no sand 
or grit in SW AX — so it won't 
scratch or hurt waxed floors. A little 
SWAX goes a long way. Order from 














CHEMICAL COMPANY 


The Quality Line 
Floor Finishes, Cleaners 
Disinfectants—Sanitary Products 


708 Jefferson St., N. W.. Atlanta, Ga. 
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GUIDANCE 
(Continued from page 32) 


officers of school, that they may 
catch the vision and enthusiasm for 
the possibilities of an adequate 
guidance program; and for teachers, 
that they may come to share guid- 
ance concepts and understandings in 
a much fuller degree. 


MY RESPONSIBILITIES 
(Continued from page 16) 


Someone must help the pupil 
organize his efforts and concentrate 
his energies toward effective accom- 
plishment. The teacher. 

Someone must translate the con- 
stant distractions of school life into 
stepping stones to knowledge; must 
seize upon every experience as moti- 
vation to learn. The teacher. 

I must buoy the faith of my 
students in moral and_ spiritual 
values, not by preaching at them, 
but by what I am and how I respond 
to the daily crises of school life. 

There are those who are concerned 
about what are loosely defined as 
the responsibilities of the teacher to 
the community. The privilege of 
making constructive contributions to 
community life belongs to all citi- 
zens. The burden, if such it be, is 
no more on the teacher than on 
every citizen. 

The teacher probably fails count- 
less times each day; we daily handle 
many crises poorly. The thing that 
redeems us is the certainty that next 
time the situation arises we'll know 
just how to handle it. You always 
know you'll do better next time. 
Your highest achievement is always 
ahead. Your masterpiece is never 
completed, so the challenge is always 
there. 


Honorable Mention 
Lion Oil Scholarship Contest 
Mrs. Louise Neel Gattis, McFad- 
den School; Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


Mrs. Howard J. Sands, Glendale 
School (Elem.); Nashville, Tennes- 
see 

Mrs. Milton Mayo Milan High 
School (8th C); Milan Tennessee 


Miss Dorothy Lancaster, Snowden 
Jr. High School; Memphis, Ten- 


nessee 
Mrs. Josephine A. Belew, Lexing- 
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ton City School (Elem. ); Lexington, 
Tennessee 

Miss Billie Cooke, Central High 
School; Nashville 10, Tennessee 

Robert J. Fisher, Memphis He- 
brew Academy; Memphis, Tennessee 

Mrs. Frank Taylor, Ridgely High 
School; Ridgely, Tennessee 

Miss Frances McGuire Richard- 
son, B. T. Washington High School; 
Memphis, Tennessee 

Mrs. Lillian Tidwell, John Early 
School (Spec. Ed.); Nashville, Ten- 
nessee 

Russell R. Tuck, Bradford School 
(s); Bradford, Tennessee 

















TEACHER'S AGENCY 
CLINTON If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 


Member—N.A.T.A. 35th Year 706 Seuth Fourth Street Clinten, lewa 








Placement Service 
colds an Association 
1605 Penn. Dept. 9, Denver, Cole. 

















606-608 Church St. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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of pockets 
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¢ White 

* Black 

* Red 

¢ Navy 

* Powder 

¢ Grey 
Sizes 30 to 36 


add 25¢ for mail order 
2% sales tax 


























When you fly LACSA to beautiful, truly 
democratic Costa Rica, you can visit 
Havana, M gua, and P. as 
well as San Jose—at NO EXTRA FARE! 





POLES 


service, and lowes? tourist fares — 
$94 one way, $171 round trip, from 
Miami. Fares, of course, plus tax. 


LACSA offers fastest flights, direct # 
% 
& 









For complete information 
write Miami office! 


“TACSA 


THE COSTA RICAN AIRLINE 


affiliate of Pan American Airways 
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2 Biscayne Blvd. MIAMI, Florida a1 
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STUDENTS ARE QUICK TO 
R os LEARN WHEN THEY USE 


<i, HARLOW 
fs 44 WORKBOOKS 


= 


ORDER YOUR 
WORKBOOKS NOW 
FOR THE SEPTEMBER 
SEMESTER 
Write for our FREE CATALOGUE 
240 elementary ond tah 


HARLOW 











OBTAIN A BETTER POSITION 
THE NEWER WAY 


Hundreds of the best teaching positions in 
the U. S. (also foreign), summer opportunities, 
and graduate assistantships are published 20 
times a ee N EES. Special Trial Sub- 

scription $1.00. Subscribe 


issues—only 
To-Day! The Plains, Ohio 


CRUSADE Dept. S, 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


Factual, informative booklets for class- 
room or personal use are available from 
TENNESSEE TEACHER advertisers. Va- 
cation attractions for this summer are also 
listed. Always use the advertiser's own 
coupons for quick response. The coupon 
below will help you secure material from 
the firms whose facilities you wise to con- 
sider. 


16b. Catalog Well illustrated catalogs on 
Auditorium Seating; Laboratory 
Equipment; Church Furniture; 
Classroom Furniture and Laboratory 
Furniture. Indicate which catalog is 
desired. (Southern Desk Company ) 


Picture Adventure Map of the 
United States in color, showing his- 
toric U. S. trails and information 
on the graded corrective reading 
program by Wheeler Publishing 
Company. 


98b. 


International Tourist Association Rio 
Grande Valley: Information kit on 
vacation possibilities in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas and 
northern Mexico; VALLEY 
EVENTS magazine; accommodation 
sheet, with prices; information on 
Padre Island and sea coast; other 
miscellaneous literature on the 
Brownsville area. 


102b. 


Sanborn’s Mexico Travel Service 
Packet of Mexico travel literature 
for teachers who are considering a 
vacation south of the border. In- 
cludes folders on all-expense tours, 
Pacific fishing trips, money ex- 
change card, kilometer conversion 
card, translation of highway signs, 
tips to Mexico motorists and Mexi- 
can highway map. 

Sita Folder for 1954 tours to 
Europe, Around the World, Mexico, 
South America, Orient and the West. 


103b. 


55b. 


86b. Lassa Helpful information about 
colorful Costa Rica, our truly de- 
mocratic “good neighbor” country 
just this side of the Panama Canal 
Zone. Descriptive color brochures 
deal with how to go, where to stay, 


etc. 








101b. Greyhound Lines Pleasure map of 
America in full color, features pre- 
planned vacations all over the USA, 
Canada, Alaska, Mexico and Cuba. 
Unfolds to size 27” x 18”, making 
an attractive wall display. 


NEA 
(Continued from page 27) 


Representative Assem bl y— 
Tuesday through Thursday, June 29 
through July 1 (mornings), and all 
day Friday, July 2. Only delegates 
to the Representative Assembly may 
participate, but all members attend- 
ing the convention are invited to 
observe these sessions. 

NEA Committees and Commis- 
sions—Tuesday afternoon, June 29. 
Open meetings of 18 NEA units will 
provide an opportunity to hear in 
detail about their work. 

Sectional Meetings and Discussion 
Groups—Wednesday and Thursday 
afternoons, June 30 and July 1. These 
will deal with significant issues 
facing the profession. 

Classroom Teacher Dinner and 
Pageant—Tuesday evening, June 29. 
Planned by a committee of New York 
City school personnel, this traditional 
and colorful event will depict the 
influences which play upon the life 
of a child. It will be staged in 
Madison Square Garden. 

State Headquarters’ Openhouse— 
Thursday evening, July 1. State 
headquarters groups located in the 
New Yorker Hotel will hold open- 
house for delegates and friends. 

Celebrities Dinner—Thursday eve- 
ning, July 1, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
a highlight of the convention. 

Friendship Night—Thursday eve- 
ning, July 1. Delegates will be able 
to meet candidates for NEA offices 
and enjoy traditional entertainment 


and good fellowship. 
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Livkh, HEAR, NOW 
DOROTHEA PELLETT 


(Films are 16mm sound, black- 
aud-white, “Classroom-tested,” 
and may be secured from local 
distributors. For those you are, 
unable to locate a note to Mrs. 
Pellett will be forwarded to the 
producers. ) 


Miracle of the Trees (10 Min. 
color, International Film Bureau ) 

By the miracle of time-lapse 
photography winter branches _per- 
form their annual miracle. At branch 
tips buds fatten and unfold leaves 
and flowers, caught by the start-and- 
stop recording camera’s eye, so that 
the film, running continuously, 
speeds up the slow rhythm of nature 
to show in seconds what hours ac- 
complish. In the camera’s closer, 
longer look we find beauty and grace 
our eyes may miss. We see some 
buds bear flowers, some bear leaves, 
and some bear both. We see pollen- 
giving and pollen-receiving flowers 
on the same or on different trees. We 
see some flowers open before the 
leaves and some follow. Examples 
show elm, poplar, ash, maple, 
sycamore, linden, hickory, “tulip 
tree,” beech, and ginkgo. The nar- 
rator’s interesting comment, well- 
selected background music, and the 
beauty and wonder of the pictures 
make the film a delight for all. 


Johnny Appleseed: Legend of 
Frontier Life (15 min. color also, 
Coronet ) 

Johnathan Chapman, at the time 
of the American Revolution, had an 
orchard and cider mill on the banks 
of the Ohio. To pioneers heading 
west he gave apples, and seeds to 
plant, saying that a land with no 
apples was no fit place to take 
women and children. When he 
learned that pioneers had little time 
to tend orchards, “Johnny Apple- 
seed” knew what his life work was 
to be. Barefoot, with Bible and sack 
of appleseeds, no gun, but hoe, 
spade, and axe, his cooking kettle on 
his head, Johnny went into the 
wilderness wanting only that the 
world be a better place for man and 
animals. He is seen at home with 
wild animals, frontier people, 
Indians; he tells of meeting Boone 
and Lincoln. Nobody knew what 
hardships he endured, but when 
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apple trees bloomed in the spring 
they knew where he’d been—helping 
more than 30 nurseries and 500 set- 
tlers plant orchards. Johnny- is seen 
as a kindly character in an authentic- 
appearing pioneer background in 
this pleasing legend-telling film. 


The Talking Car (14 min. color 
also, American Automobile Assn. ) 


A red Chewvie, parked by the curb, 
surprises a boy and a girl by asking 
them about a safety demonstration 
they gave at school. As they talk, 
real life photographs show incidents 
illustrating safety practices including 
most of the important physical and 
psychological causes of accidents to 
pedestrians. Stressing specific sug- 
gestions, they show times to be extra 
careful—at night, when worried or 
hurried, or not feeling well, when 
traffic is heaviest in after-school or 
vacation times, always remembering 
that not all drivers know or follow 
the rules. Near-accidents picture 
walkers’ carelessness, emphasized 
by the car’s springhtly comments, 
and the sympathetic interest of the 
children’s pet dog, effectively help- 
ing the street accident-prone ages 
(9 years old and up) to note and 
remember. 


Play Safe (10 min. Progressive 
Films ) 

Poor Dopey Dilldock, an animated 
character appealing to grade chil- 
dren, has all the accidents, and the 
live children show the right be- 
havior when riding bicycle, auto- 
mobile, bus, or street car—and not 
riding with strangers; crossing streets 
and railway tracks; wearing light- 
colored clothing when crossing 
streets at dusk; and not skating or 
playing in driveways or streets. 


Safe As You Make It (12 min. Na- 
tional Safety Council ) 

Danger is not always where it 
appears to be, but anywhere people 
don’t think or look or take care! 
More dangerous than the risky rides 
at the carnival, show by comparison, 
where safety is a must, are the in- 
nocent-appearing risks about the 
home-standing on a chair in place 
of a sturdy ladder, using wrong or 
make-shift tools, tripping over a 
“throw” rug. Or away from home, 
jaywalking or disregarding other 
safety rules makes a person a “rube.” 
Junior high and older will like this 
lively film. 





Southern States 


Work Conference 


General Information: 
Date: June 7-12 
Place: Daytona Beach, Seabreeze, 
Florida 
Headquarters: 
Hotel 
Projects selected for study: 
a. Boards of Education in the 
Southern Region 
Chairman—Eugene Lawler, 
Florida State University 
Associate Chairman—W. A. 
Shannon, Superintendent, 
Morristown City Schools, . 
Former Executive Secretary 


Daytona Plaza 


of the Tennessee School 
Board Association 
b. Teacher Certification 
Chairman—John J. Medlin, 


Supervisor of Certification, 
Georgia State Department of 
Education, Atlanta 
Associate Chairman—M is s 
Mildred Swearengen, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee 
c. Supervision 
Chairman—H. Cliff Hamilton, 
West Virginia State Depart- 
ment of Education, Charles- 
ton 
Associate Chairman—J. B. Ro- 
bertson, Louisiana State De- 
partment of Education, Baton 
Rouge 
Associate Chairman—R. Lee 
Thomas, Tennessee State De- 
partment of Education, Nash- 
ville 
d. Guidance 
Chairman—Robert O. Stripling, 
University of Florida 
Associate Chairman—Miss Ethel 
L. Sigman, Tubman Junior 
High School, Augusta, Geor- 
gia 
e. Exploratory Committee on 
Rural Life and Education 
Co-Chairman—W. E. Pafford, 
Georgia State Department of 
Education Atlanta 
Co-Chairman—J. A. Travis, 
Assistant Secretary of the 
Mississippi Education Asso- 
ciation 
For further information write, R. 
Lee Thomas, State Department of 
Education, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Advancement and Placement Institute 


(Crusade ) 


Allyn and Bacon, Ine. ..................0000 4 
Ampro Corporation. ............. ie 
Binney and Smith ...................... oa 
S| ave eee : ee. 
Clinton Teachers Agency .... 83 
Denoyer-Geppert Company ...............-.-.. 5 
Fassnacht, A., and Sons . Cover 3 

Rae 5 


Ginn and Company ....... 


Index to Advertisers 


Greyhound Lines, Ine. ................0:00000 4 
Guardian Chemical Company ................ 82 
Harlow Publishing Corporation ............. 34 
International Tourist Association ........... 27 
Iroquois Publishing Company, Ine. ........27 
LACSA (Lineas Areas Costarricenses ) 
TOA cs sigentanatys nis nee Pespunine aitene don tase ES 34 
Lion OR Gemipany (2.0.20 o 1 
J. B. Lippincott Company .................... 32 
Nashville Products Company ....... Cover 2 





Sanborn’s Mexico Travel ........................27 
Southern Desk Company ....................... 25 
Teacher Placement Service 

{ Colorado ) eid ts Rs sicisk 1h page 
Tennessee Equipment and Supply 

Company en Lécthidodeoes 
Tennessee Motor Transport 

Association URGE ES Bese ATES S087). 26 
William Wrigley Jr. Company ................ 81 


The John C. Winston Company ....Cover 4 





Roger Baker, Trenton, Tennessee, L. W. 
Singer Company, Inc. 

E. K. Mondurant, 485 C Dan Lane 
N.E., Atlanta, Georgia. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 

William G. Boyd, 2218 Crestmoor 
Road, Nashville, Tennessee. Scott, 
Foresman & Company. 

Phelan B. Brasher, 2107 Fifth Avenue, 
North Birmingham, Alabama. Webs- 
ter Publishing Company. 

Jack J. Brent, P. O. Box 339, Murfrees- 
boro, Tennessee. The Steck Com- 
pany. 

D. Harold Bruce, 71 Blanchard Place, 
Nashville 10, Tennessee. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. 

John Burrus, Box 118, Franklin, Ten- 
nessee. Ginn and Company. 


A. Raymond Dixon, P. O. Box 206, 
Trenton, Tennessee. The Macmillan 
Company 

J. Lewis Doran, 1544 Battlefield Drive, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Row, Peterson 
& Company 

Jack Draper, 1100 Graybar Lane, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Silver Burdett 
Company 

Frank Freeman, 4620 Princeton Drive, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. John C. 
Winston Company 
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Tennessee Bookmen’s Club 


1953-54. 


Walter H. Greenwood, 227 Craighead 
Avenue, Nashville 5, Tennessee. 
South-Western Publishing Company 

Thomas R. Gregory, Brentwood, Ten- 
nessee. Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 

Hugh Hunter, Ashland City, Tennessee. 
The John C. Winston Company 

William H. Hunter, Nashville Pike, 
Gallatin, Tennessee. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company 

M. E. Irby, 1710 Fatherland Street, 
Nashville 6, Tennessee. Harlow 
Publishing Company 

Cecil James, Faxon Street, Greenfield, 
Tennessee. World Book Company 

Bobby Jones, Box 322, Lawrenceburg, 
Kentucky. L. W. Singer Company 

Don C. Kennon, The Gilmore Apart- 
ments, Memphis 4, Tenn. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Inc. 

F. L. Key, P. O. Box 321 Lebanon, 
Tennessee. Wheeler Publishing Com- 
pany 

Fred C. Knight, 910 E. Lytle Street, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. American Book 
Company 

B. B. McMahan, Manchester, Tennes- 
see. Lyons & Carnahan 

Browder R. Means, 4309 Signal Hill 
Drive, Nashville, Tenn. Charles E. 
Merrill Company 


Polk E. Moore, 3705 Meadowbrook, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Laidlaw Bro- 
thers 

T. A. Passons, P. O. Box 329, Sparta, 
Tennessee. Iroquois Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc. 

Thillman H. Phillips, Cookeville, Ten- 
nessee. Charles Scribner’s Sons 

James T. Richardson, Jr., Route 2, Erin, 
Tennessee. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany 

J. H. Robey, 2140 Capers Avenue, 
Nashville 5, Tennessee. Scott, Fores- 
man & Company 


Leonard Sims, Jr., 2836 Kenway Road, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Follett Pub- 
lishing Company 

W. T. Stevens, 50 Pryor Street, N.E., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. D. C. Health & Com- 
pany 

J. M. Stuart, Dickson, Tennessee. J. B. 
Lippincott Company 


A. B. Webb, 300 Seminole Drive, 
Marietta, Georgia. The Economy 
Company 

A. Dale Williams, Box 2153, Jackson, 
Miss. Rand-McNally Company 


Thomas M. Woodson, P. O. Box 246, 
Nashville, and 


Company 


Tennessee. Ginn 
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PANORAMIC DRIVER VISION—156% more clear-view area in those new 
“Curv-a-Corner” rear windows—no more "blind-spot” driving. « Every window 


an emergency opening e Patented Perma-Safe Dry Wall—with massive 4-bar 
Fortress Rail! e “Air- Wedge” Emergency Kick-out Windshield (no center post). 
Lockbolted (no “weld weakness” or “rivet wiggle”). Most dramatic step for- 
ward in bus body safety since Wayne pioneered the industry’s first all-steel 
bus body in 1930! 


A. FASSNACHT & SONS 


NASHVILLE—J. K. King, 212 4th Ave. So., "Phone 5-1271 
LA FOLLETTE—L. K. Longmire, 126 Nevada Ave., ‘Phone 693 
CHATTANOOGA—I11 W. 13th St., ‘Phone 5-1078 














WINSTON offers for your consideration 


1954 textbook selections 


EASY GROWTH IN READING-—Grades 1-6 


Time tested and proven to be: 
America's surest growth in reading 
America's happiest growth in reading 


The real story approach to the primary reading pro- 
gram with the middle grade emphasis on the develop- 
ment of the Reading and Study skills. 


ADVENTURES IN READING—Grades 7-9 
aw reading program with high interest, low vocabulary that develops the skills of reading and 
study. 
. 2 ca 
WINSTON SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES (in full color)—Grades 1-6 


A series tailored to the growth and development of children that meets every requirement of 
the modern social studies program. Whenever a series of social studies texts are authored, 
edited, and controlled by—Mary Willcockson, Roy Price, Gertrude Hildreth, Mabel Snedaker, 
Maxine Dunfee, Leversia Powers, and Genevieve Bowen—THEY MUST BE GOOD. 


Be sure to see NANCY'S WORLD, Gr. I—TOM'S TOWN, Gr. 2—OTHER PLACES, Gr. 3— 
TOWARD BETTER LIVING, Gr. 4—TOWARD MODERN AMERICA, Gr. 5—LIVING IN LAT- 
IN AMERICA, Gr. 6. 


QUEST OF A HEMISPHERE—History—Grade 8 


America's newest, finest, and most beautiful 8th grade history. 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES—Civics—Grade 8 


The human and environmental approach to the study of community and civic problems. By John 
Ivey and others. 


ACTIVE CITIZENSHIP—Citizenship—Grade 9 


The text so organized and programmed that the student becomes an active citizen while he is 
learning how and what it means to be one. 


* e a 
OUR NEIGHBORS GEOGRAPHY SERIES—Grades 3-7 


Winston combines the teaching and writing experiences and the ‘Human Geography know how" 
of the "Old Master", J. Russell Smith, with the new ideas and techniques of America's coming 
Geographers—Frank Sorenson, Norman Carls, and Margery Howarth. The result—America's 
most talked about—most teachable—best liked, series of Geographies. 


NEIGHBORS AT HOME, Gr. 3 NEIGHBORS AROUND THE WORLD, Gr. 4 


NEIGHBORS IN THE AMERICAS, Gr. 5 NEIGHBORS ACROSS THE SEAS, Gr. 6 
NEIGHBORS IN LATIN AMERICA, Gr. 7 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Blanche Building * Marianna, Florida 


HUGH D. HUNTER B. FRANK FREEMAN 
ASHLAND CITY, 4620 PRINCETON DRIVE 


TENNESSEE LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


























